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The New Town Hall 
and other Works in 
Manchester. 


HE great building which | 
forms the architectural | 
centre of Manchester is - 
now nearly approaching | 
completion. Since our 
last detailed notice of 
the progress of work 
at the town-hall (see 
Builder for October 9, 
1875), part of the busi- 
ness portion of the build- 
ing has been fitted for 
occupation and taken 
possession of by the 
officials of certain de- 
partments; the great 
tower is completed ex- 
ternally (except the fill- 
ing in of the large 
lights, which, of course, 
are to receive louvres 
or some substitate for 
them); and the greater 
part of the work re. 
maining to be done con- 
sists only in interior fit- 
tings and decorations.* 

Of these latter the 
most important portion is the decoration of 
the roof of the great hall, which is now 
nearly complete, though the effect as a whole 
can hardly be judged of while the scaffolds 
are still up, as they were at the time of our 
visit. The roof, which we have previously de- 
scribed in its general features, has heavy oak 

principals with curved braces, carrying a 
panelled wooden ceiling in four cants, meeting 
in a ridge at the apex. The decoration of the 
principals is very simple, ite object being to 
emphasise and strengthen their principal linee, 
by a double line of gilding on the lower mould. | 
ings on the soffit of the braces; a heavy roll 
moulding, which forms the outer member of the 
ribs on either side, being picked out with a spiral 

of gilding on a dark ground, dotted with a 
rosette on the interspaces. The decoration of 
the panelled ceiling has been carried ont on a 
scheme drawn out, under the approval of the 

architect, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
who are executing the work. The panels, 
which (speaking roughly) are some 8 ft. or so 
square, have an inner circular border painted on 
them, formed of tw bands of colour intersecting 
or crossing each other something like the strands 
of a rope; the spandrel spaces left in the angles 
of the panel being filled with a powdering of 
gold beeson a blue ground. The symbolism of 
the bee, of course, is obvious; whether the 
twisted strands of the circular border have an 
indirect reference to cotton-spinning, or are de- 
signed merely for effect, we do not undertake to 











* We give a general view of the exterior in our present 
Number, See p. 952, ' 


say. Within the circle each panel has a device 
representing the arms of some country or city, 
in combination with other details, animal or 
vegetable forms, or artificial implements, 
symbolising the arts or products with which 
each is most generally associated. The cities 
and countries represented are as follow, 
beginning at the upper end of the room, and 
namiog each set of four which cross the ceiling 
from right to left of the entrance (as that is 
evidently the connexion in which they have been 
grouped) :—Great Britain, Manchester, Salford, 





(they are the work of Messrs. Odell, who have 
done all the ornamental glazing throughout the 
building) ; but then there are these nearly white 
windows, in conjunction with the light-toned 
undecorated stonework of the walls and piers, 
giving a very light effect to the lower portion of 
the hall, while the roof is decorated in strong 
and pronounced colouring and gilding. Witha 
most decided sympathy for the pure and truly 
architectural effect of the moulded and uncoloured 
stonework, we cannot help thinking that to put 
all the strong colour in an apartment on the 


Dachy of Lancaster; London, Edinburgh, Dablin, | ceiling, and none below to support it, is almost 
Liverpool; Leeds, Glasgow, Bristol, Bradford; as great a mistake in regard to general effect as 
France, Rassia, Austria, Prussia; Norway and the reverse proceeding; and that a more satis- 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium; Egypt, factory and complete effect would be produced if 
America, China, Japan; India, West Indies, | there had been some colour either on the walls 
Australia, Canada. The details of some of the orin the windows. A difference will be observed, 
panels may be mentioned, as giving an idea of no doubt, when the hall is used on state ooca- 
the general scheme. The red rose of the Lan- sions, and a good deal of colour supplied by 
castrian faction forms tbe historically appro- dresses; but even in that case the colour in the 
priate decoration of the Manchester and Salford roof will, so to speak, stand upon nothing 
panels; the London arms are accompanied by Looking at the roof-decoration in itself, it 
ships, seaweed, and coins, the two latter items appears to us to be very well and completely 
may be taken to indicate perhaps the past and carried out from the point of view of its designers; 
the present; Liverpool in a somewhat similar the only thing that at all strikes us as in- 
manner; Glasgow by ships and sugar-cane; complete in the scheme is, that there should 
Bristol, ships and tobacco; Prussia, military have been some distinction of grouping or 
accoutrements, only too appropriate for a nation treatment between the arms and symbols 
which holds a ‘“ Sedan-fest,” and lime-boughe, of mere cities and those of countries: the 
the connexion of which comes home to us more associations with the two classes of topography 
if we call them Linden,—it is the same thing, of | are 80 completely different in scale, and even in 
course; Egypt, ibis and papyrus; Russia, bears, | their nature, that it seems scarcely suitable to 
wheat and hemp plants ; India, tiger, elephant, mix them together on exactly the same footing 
and bananas; and soon. We do not mean toimply in a design. Such a scheme, for instance, as 
that bears and wheat, or tigers and bananas, ' making the lower row of panels emblematic of 


are twined together into a homogeneous design. 
The general system is that the foliage intro. 
duced forms a kind of ornamental background 
and border to the coat of arms, and the animals 
and other larger objects stand outside: they are 
only, in fact, very conventional animals, more 
symbols than representations. The symbolism 
employed for Holland strikes one rather oddly 
in such a position,—tulips and a Datch cheese! 


the latter with a good cut taken out of it, and 


showing a gilded surface in the interior. At this 
rate, why not have been still more direct, and | 
shown case-bottles of “ hollands” ? 


countries and the upper one of cities, might have 
been quite possible, and would have made the 
meaning of the whole more complete and obvious. 
Locking at the subject from a more general 
point of view, we cannot help raising the question, 
whether the system and type of decoration 
followed here and in other similar cases is one 
worthy of the occasion and of modern intelli- 
gence and education, and whether it is not in 
some degree a misapplication of rather an old- 
fashioned and commonplace motive, or one which 
has now become commonplace ? We eannot find 


| fault with those who have carried out this parti- 


However, one must not look at work of this cular piece of work for adopting a system which 
kind from the scaffold; it is meant to be seen has come very much into favour, and which 
from below, and the object, of course, is to pro- | apparently met with the approval of their archi- 
dace a generally good decorative effect, while pro. tect. Bat if the desire is entertained of giving 
viding something like a motive and meaning for to such a piece of decoration an intellectual 


the decoration. The general effect will be good; 
possibly slightly heavy, at least if we consider 
it in relation to the lower portion of the apart. 
ment. In a previous notice we suggested that 
the large windows at the side would form an 
excellent opportunity for the display of high- 
class stained glass design. This has not been 
done so far; the windows are filled with nearly 
plain glass in ornamental leadings, and with a 
little conventional foliage design in coloured 
glass introduced here and there. It is very 
tastefully done, and the effect is very good, so 


|far as the windows themselves are concerned 





interest, something more than this is required ; 


|if a decorative effect only is sought, something 


less would often be better and more manageable. 
As it ie, the decorative effect, the production of 
a decorative design rich in general effect and 
beautiful and graceful in all ite details, is rather 
hampered and interfered with by such a scheme 
of coats of arms and appropriate symbols; and 
do these add anything really to the interest of 
the design? Asa rule, scarcely any one notices 
them or takes the trouble to make them out ; 
what strikes the eye is the general decorative 
effect ; and if after looking a little at the ceiling 
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it does occur to the spectator that these are thi 
arms and symbols of different countries, or if 
visitors going over the building get it pointed out 
to them by the official showman,—“ These hall 
represents the harms and the prodac’s of different 
countries; to your right the harms of Hindia,— 
hobserve the helephant and the banannies,” &c. ; 
what, after all, is the good of it? We have a 
re: pect for coa‘s of arms ; they form a picturesque 
method of distinguishing families and corpora- 
tions, and have the association derived from 
historical precedent ; they form, therefore, very 
good centre points for decorative treatment ; but 
the system of working in the products of the 
different countries into the design seems often to 
lead to the introduction of details that are auy- 
thing but ornamental, and as a method of giving 
meaning to a design rather reminds us of the 
story-books for children in which pictures of the 
principal objects referred to in the tale are 
inserted in the text, instead of the words which 
define them, to lead the young idea to connect 
words with objects. This is very well for 
children, and useful to them; but it becomes 
rather absurd when grown-up people are expected 
totake an interest in seeing a dragon put for China, 
and a cheese for Holland; things which are cer- 
tainly not beautifal in themselves, and which are 
not worth painting in such a position for the sake 
of their meaning. 

The remainder of the decoration in the 
Town-hall, as far as at present decided upon, 
consists principally of the ceilings of the 
council-chamber, reception- room, and com. 
mittee-rooms, the corridors and the outer hall 
or vestibule on the first floor, leading to the 
great hall. The decoration of this vestibule 
was notcommenced when our notes were made. 
The ceiling of the council-chamber has a design 
in relief, consisting of small panels on the 
sofits of the beams and larger ones in the inter- 
spaces, the former filled with conventional 
foliage, and the latter with a tracery of inter- 
secting circles; and the colour decoration here 
is confined to picking out this design in gold, 
and lining out the cornice in colour; but there 
is to be a rather deep frieze formed on the 
wall, in which the arms of neighbouring towns 
will be represented amid a foliage design of oak. | 


| sketch for its completion which we had seen on 
‘a previous occasion. The short spire which 
terminates it is, as we mentioned before, a heavy 
_and solid stone one, an agreeable change, to our 
thinking, from the pyramid of slate and orna- 
mental ironwork which has become the most 


a town-hall tower. 

The most important building we noticed in pro- 
gress after the town-hall is a very large hotel 
filling up the triangular space formed by the 
janction of Deansgate and Victoria-street just 
above the cathedra!. This is being carried out, 
according toa painted notice-board, by the “‘ Cor- 
| poration Building Society” (that, if we remember 
' rightly, is the “style and title”): Mr. W. Dawes 
is the architect. The site is not yet entirely 

filled up, as the lower corner, which will form 
'the acute angle of the triangle towards the 
| north, is still occupied by some of the old houses, 
about which we suppose some difficulties of 
| negotiation have occurred. Overthe remainder 
of the site the building is up to the first-floor 
‘level ; the ground-story all round is to be let for 
| shops, and takes the required character of wide 
|square-headed openings and narrow piers 
accordingly. The site is one which almost 
suggests its employment for a large and im- 
pressive building, and the change from the mean 





approved and accepted method of terminating® 


also to meet pictures one has admired in a new 
light. Mr. Aumonier’s beautiful work, “ Toilers 
of the Field,” receives the justice here which jt 
did not receive at the Academy, and, in con. 
janction with his “ Water-lilies,” more than con. 
firms the opinion we had already formed as to 
this artist’s rare ability and poetic feeling. Mr. 
Mark Fisher’s very fine landscape, “A Scotch 
Hillside,” which was at the Academy, is here 
supplemented by a companion picture, “ On the 
Cam,” which is new to us, and is equally ex. 
cellent. Mr. Holloway’s “In Chancery” js a 
picture of much a @ representation of the 
rain and decay of an old neglected house, with 
the boat half sunk in the stagnant moat before 
the gate. Mr. Brewtnall exhibits a and 
in some respects very excellent (thongh rather 
mannered) picture from Tennyson's poem of 
the Sleeping Beauty, at the moment when the 
fairy prince breaks into the bower; the face 
of the sleeping princess is very sweet in its 
dream-like repose. Other pictures which are 
known to us, by Hemy, Armstrong, and others, 
are included in the collection; and there is 
|Mr. Poynter’s small stady for the Atalanta 
picture, which will be looked npon with interest, 
It is also a pleasure to come upon excellent 
works by artists who a “local habitation,” but 
| whose merits entitle them to more than local 








houses which formerly stood here will bea great repute. Among these we specially noticed two 
improvement in the approach to the Exchange large and powerful watercolours, ‘“‘ Dunbeg Bar” 
and Market-street from the Victoria Station; | and “On the Bollin,” by Mr. G. Sheffield, of 
nor could any large hotel have a more central Wilmslow, whose name is new to us. The 
site, both in regard to appearance and conveni-| smaller works by Mr. Wade, of Preston, “Old 
ence of access to the chief business centres of the | Houses at Bassenthwaite,” and others, are very 
city. Whether architecturally the result will be | good; and there are two admirable landscapes 
so satisfactory we cannot say as yet. The building | in oil by Mr. Anderson Hague (of Stockport), who 
is apparently to be Gothic; in the two principal | has a style and feeling a good deal his own, and 
fronts the line of shops is interrupted by two | which suggests a study and thought beyond the 
large entrances, which we suppose will furnish | ordinary practice of English landscape painting. 
access to the interior economy of the structare, The collection of water-colours generally is of a 
and which are covered by pointed arches filled | very high average; we missed, however, the name 
with tracery, which appears very “ Manchester | of Mr. Sam Bough, who used to be great at some 
Gothic” in style. The heads of the wide shop | of these exbibitions. But the exhibition is worth 
windows are formed of what are intended to look |a visit by any one going into the neighbour. 
like stone lintels, but which are really flatarches hood. 

in three stones, with raking joints, upon which 
the shafts of the first-floor windows stand. 











ENGINEERING WORKS REQUIRED IN 


Some of the joints, which sre not as well 


leaves. The beads of the painted windows cut fitted as others, convey the impression that 
through this frieze. The most elaborately-|the stone lintel bas already cracked, as it 
decorated ceiling in the range of rooms on this | infallibly would if it were a lintel, and really 
tide of the building is that of the large reception. | carried the superstractare. Of course it is to 
room, in which there is a geometrical design in | be presumed that there are iron beams in the 
raised tracery forming panels, which are filled rear. That, however, is not building “in the 
with conventional foliage in rather low tints, in- | Gothic manner.’ In Cross-street a new Gothic 
troducing the Tudor rose, the tracery ribs Insurance Office (the “Imperial”) shouidera a 
relieved with colour and gilding, and the centres new Italian one (the “ General).” There is a 
of the circular panels from which the chandeliers good solid look about the former, but it exhibits 
hang decorated with gold stars or radiations. the want of refinement in detail, which is the 
The soffite of the beams in this room are to constant failing of indigenous Manchester archi- 
receive a design in which the arms of families of tecture, and the stone terminal brackets put up 
the county or neighbourhood will be incorporated. to stop the first-floor string mouldings look as if 
These decorations are by Messrs. Best & Lea, they were copied from the boxings which form 
of Manchester, who are also deeorating the stone. the regular “ stop” of an ordinary wooden shop 
vaulted roof of the room under the tower (forming cornice. That again is not “ the Gothic manner.” 
the centre of the council-chamber and reception- The details of the other building are better in 
suite), in @ rather severe style, more recalling their style, though it is not, we admit, the etyle 
Roman than Gothic feeling in its lines and for Manchester. A better building than either 
cclouring, so far as the small portion executed is that erected in Deansgate, a good deal farther 
can be taken as a sample: the effect is good, from the Exchange, by the Queen’s Building 
however. The same firm are also decorating Society, whose offices form part of the new 
the vaults over the main sta:reates. The com- building. The architects are Messrs. Pennington 
mittee-room ceilings are being executed by & Bridgen, whoseem a little in search of a style, 
Messrs. Pollitt & Coleman, aleo of Manchester; for the large doorway or the return-front, with 
gilding on the tracery lives and gilded bosses at | ite battlemented decorations, is quite distinct in 
the centres form the principal source of effect. style from the window adjacent to it. Still, 
The windows are all filled with the same orna- there is picturesque treatment in this building, 


mentally-leaded style of glazing, with a very 
little colour at certain points, which bas been 
adbered to throughout the building, and which, 
for business rooms, very happily combines plenty 
of light with a good decorative effect. 
ration of the ceilings of the ground-floor corridors 
. has been done by Messrs. Pollitt & Coleman, and 
those of the first floor by Messrs. Best & Lea; this 
consists chiefly of a very light bluish grey orna- 
ment on the nearly white ground; in the upper 
corridors the design takes the shape of a kind of 
zig-zag key pattern, which, simple as it is, has 
an excellent effect, and in which we think we 
can trace the direct suggestion of the architect 
of the building. The whole of the public portion 
of the interior, the halls, staircases, and corridors 
exhibits a refinement of taste and a total absence 
of overdoing anything which produces a most 
agreeable and satisfactory impression. 
Externally there is nothing new to notice 
except that the large tower is now complete, and 
realises the impression of combined solidity and 
piccuresque character conveyed in the perspective 


The deco. | 


| which is one of the best new erections we noticed. 
| There are other new office or warehouse build- 
|ings dotted about, bat nothing that we came 
upon of any particular importance. It is sur- 
prising that all the new building seems still to 
keep clear of Market-street, which, as in one 
sense the principal street of the town, looks 
dingy and uninteresting in comparison with 
maby comparatively back streets where much 
new building has been done. The new hotel and 
the new Exchange may, howeveg, give an im- 
pulse presently to rebuilding in this lozality. 

We must say a word in regard to the picture 
exhibition at the Royal Institution this year, one 
of the best and most interesting provincial exhi- 
bitions we have seen for a long time. Of course 
some part of its excellence arises from what 
has been seen already at the Academy ; but it 
says something for the interest taken in art in 
Manchester that 80 many of our ablest artiste 
send their pictures, and apparently paint works 
on purpose for this exhibition, or at least exhibit 
them here for the first time. It is agreeable 





INDIA. 


Tae public attention has been so loudly 
called, since we ned our recent remarks on 
Pablic Works in India, to that important subject, 
that our readers may be glad to have some 
farther definite information on a matter which 
remains in great obscurity in this country. On 
the appearance of Mr. Thornton's book on the 
Pablic Works of India we took occasion to ex- 
press regret that the volume did not contain 
more positive information of such a nature as 
should be satisfactory to the engineer. Nor is 
the deficiency to be supplied from any sources 
as yet published in this country. We took the 
pains some little time back, to draw up for the 
columns of the Builder an abstract of the infor- 
mation as to public works contained in the 
report on the moral and material condition of 
India; but the pressure of original matter left 
no room for the insertion of intelligence which 
was in any way accessible in England, although 
it involved no small amount of pains to 
grasp it in a compendious form. Since that 
time we bave been able to provide ourselves 
with more definite information, which as yet bas 
not been published in Baogland, and we hope 
that such a contribution to the literatare of — 
engineering subject of primary importance w 
be welcome to many of our readers. 

In approaching a subject of such enormous 
magnitude as the public works of India Fe 
requisite to lay down with some precision 4 
limits of discussion proposed. We do not, - 
instance, propose at the present moment ao 
touch the question of Indian railways. Nor ; 
we approach the no less important topic © 
harbours, coaet navigation, and coast pte 
Nor, again, have we anything to say at | stenae 
on the improvement of the highways ; 4 ee : 
it need not be said, of vital importance, in w “ 
very much progress has been made within ~ 
last twenty years. That these three branc 


of public works are of national —— 
ance there can be no one 

they form a part of the indis . erg © word 
for turning swamp and we doubt 


cultivable soil is equally true. Nor do 
the self-supporting character of such works, if 


regarded as @ whole, and if the retarns are calcu- 
lated for a sufficient number of years. 


At the 
present 





same time, in most of these works large 
outlay is demanded, the fall commercial 


returo 
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for which will be either deferred, as in the case 
of railways, or is only indirectly to be calculated, 
as in the case of highwaye. No one could 
propose, for instance, so to toll the vast inland 
traffic of India as to derive from that source a 
direct interest on the money laid out in roads. 
The fact is that over an enormous area of 
country so much work of the most beneficial 
character only requires heads to plan, hands to 
execute, and capital to set it in operation, that the 
task of the engineer is rather that of selection 
than of invention. Nay, even more than that; 
in very many instances it is from the restoration 
and repair of the magnificent works which were 
planned and carried out by the native sovereigns 
of India many centuries ago that the most lucra- 
tive and immediate returns have hitherto been 
derived. The engineer who contents himself 
with the humble task of reconstructing the 
colossal bunds and annicuts of Veranum or other 
great rajahs, as old, may be, as the Christian 
era, may not earn for himself the fame of a great 
designer or an original genius. But the great 
gift and need of India will track his footsteps,— 
water will flow by his instrumentality in ancient, 
though artificial, channels ; and it will not be too 
much to say that his course will be more bene- 
ficial to Iudia than if his horse bad been literally 
shod with silver. 

It is, therefore, to the irrigation and canalisa- 
tion works of India that we wish now to call at- 
tention. In so doing it is convenient to point 
out the three main groups of the primary works 
in course of execution, or desirable, for these 
ends. These are, the regulation of river deltas 
and basins, the storing of rainfall, and the con. 
struction of canals, whether lateral or lines of 
new water communication. These are works 
that require large sams of money for their con- 
struction, and the commencement of which 


would be improvident without due and certain | 
provision of the adequate capital. From these 


great master works, which, although connected - 
with each other as systems of water treatment, | 
occupy three different zones of country, the deri. | 
vation of the smaller canals and water-courses, 
which may be called the directly earning mem- 
bers of the system, is matter, not perhaps of less 
importance, but of less difficulty. From year to 
year and from month to month these smaller 
works can be extended as Jabour is available for 
the purpose. A little more or a little less vigour 
in the prosecution only involves the receipt of 
more or less water-rents. No great mischief 
will follow from their interruption ; or rather the 
mischief which so follows will be purely nega- 
tive, involving the deferring of agricultural 
prosperity and increased revenue; not positive, 
like the flooding of half a province by the failure 
of a mountain reservoir. 

Of these three great classes of works, those 
which have been longest in operation, and also 
most lucrative in their financial results, have 
been those intended for the irrigation and regu- 
lation of river deltas, The deltas of the Cauvery, 
the Kistna, and the Godavery have each been 
attacked on the same principle. At a convenient 
spot a weir, or annicut, has been built across the 
stream, so as to allow of the discharge of the 
excess of flood water, and to maintain an a 
head, from which main and subsidiary canals of 
irrigation can be fed during the season when 
water is required for the growth of the various 
crops. Thus,in the case of the Godavery, the 
average rainfall over its basin is estimated b 
Sir Arthur Cotton at 40 inches. If half of this 
quantity is discharged by the river, the amount 
of water equals 200,000,000,000 (say 200 
milliards) of cubic yards. But when the river is 
full (which may yrs © only happen once in 
four or five years), it brings down nearly 180 
millions of cubic yards per hour, or more than 
4,009 millions of cubic yardsinaday. This is 
sixfold the daily discharge of the Nile in its 
average October flood, as measured at Cairo. 
The loss of the latter river by evaporation on 
its long course of nearly 1,350 nautical miles, 
without receiving a single affluent, from the 
mouth of the Tacazze to the delta, as Humboldt 
estimates the distance, is enormous. The 
Godavery, however, drains nearly a tenth of the 
area of India. The cost of the works up to 
December 1874, has been 600,0001, Interest and 
repairs are taken at 7 per cent., giving 42,0001. 
per annum. The distribution of water 
made by the works is estimated as 7,000 million 
cubic yards, @ quantity equal to more than a 
third of the total av flood-flow of the Nile 


for the month of . The actual cost of 
the water, on these data, is LI. sterling for 


ever, is as yet utilised, as the distribution works 
are not complete, and as the capacity of the 
canals is of course considerably in excess of the 
calculated demand. At present, about 600,000 
acres receive each 5,000 cubic yards of water, 
giving an annual total of 3,000 millions of cubic 
yards, or three.sevenths of the capacity of the 
works. The cost to the Government of the 
water actually taken for irrigation thus comes to 
11. for 70,000 cubic yards, or 0 00034 of 1d. per 
yard. For the cultivation of rice, as much a3 
6,000 cubic yards of water per acre is required ; 
for that of dry grains, not more than 1,600; 
for sugar-cane, which requires water for ten 
| months out of the year, as much as 20,000 cubic 
| yards per acre. The average water-rate paid in 

the Godavery district is 4 rupees, or 8s., per 
/acre. This is equivalent to a sale price of 11. 

for every 12,500 cubic yards of water, or 0019 
| pence per cubic yard. The profit made by the 
Government is thus 57°5 out of 700, or between 
| five-fold and six-fold the annual cost. If we 
| double the latter, so as to provide not only for all 
| costs and contingencies, but also for the repay- 
' ment of the capital within a very limited number 
| of years, there still remains adirect annual return 
| of @ nature more lucrative than it is easy to find 
| offered by any other meansof employing money,— 
and that directly secured upon land. 

A rent of 4 rupees per acre on 600,000 acres 
is equal (leaving the silver difficulty out of the 
question) to an annual revenue of 240,0001. 
Such is the actual return on the expenditure of 
600,000/. But it requires only a small increase 





_on that expenditure to enable the Government-to 
/supply a million of acres with water; that is to 


say, to earn a water revenue of half a million 
sterling per annum from the Godavery delta. 
It is to be wished that the actual expenses 
of repairs and maintenance of the canal, and 
of water distribation and supervision, were pub. 
lished. In the lecture by Sir A. Cotton at the 
School of Military Engineering at Chatham, from 
which we have abstracted the above particulars, 
cost and interest are taken together. It has to 
be borne in mind that the cost of collecting the 
water-rate is nil; as it is received at the same 
time and by the same machinery as the land-tax. 
In fact, in some districts, as in Tinnevelly, the 
income from land-tax is not distinguished from 
that from water-rate, the average Government 
income ,being set down at 14 rapves [per acre, 
which is allowing 12 rupees for water, or suffi- 
cient to raise two crops in the year. Look at it, 
therefore, how we like, we find something close 
upon a gross income of 40 per cent. per annum 
on the original outlay secured to the Government 
on the completion of the subsidiary works of this 
district (to be raised to 50 per cent. when the 
cost is swelled to a million), and that a retarn 
of so extraordinary a nature is received at the 
present moment. 

For the guidance of the capitalist, it is only 

to verify the above statements by 
independent testimony, and then to ascertain 
whether similar conditions exist in other parts 
of India. If so, the only question remaining 
will be,—how far any independent company could 
obtain the requisite for executing any 
similar work, and how far, if such powers can be 
obtained, it would be possible to secure the aid, 
or, at all events, to avoid the ruinous hostility, of 
the two great Indian services ; to the unfortunate 
jealousy between which most of the hindrances 
to tke prosecution of public works in India are 
attributed by many of those who are familiar 
with the subject. Assure, not the anticipated 
return of the Godavery works, but one-third of 
that return. Assure the hearty goodwill of the 
Government of India, of the engineers in charge 
of the public works, and of the collectors and 
their subordinates, and it will only be a question 
of a few hours to raise capital by millions or by 
tens of millions. 

Bat while the above statement of the definite 
profit to be made by the simple process of the 
collection and distribution of water is enough for 
the satisfaction of the capitalist, the interest of 
the Government cf India, and that of the British 
public, is far more wide. As having made the 
works, that is to say in the capacity of capitalists, 
Governmant is now in receipt of this magnificent 
result of a gross return of 40 per cent. per 
annum on a moderate outlay. But there is 
another source of direct revenue which, in all 
parts of India when it is not debarred by the 
improvident measure of a permanent settlement 
of taxation, follows close on the benefits of irri- 
gation. The taxation of the district has increased 
to a large extent, independently of the water-rate. 





170,000 cubic yards, Not half the supply, how. 


Thus, while a water-rate of 190,000l. per annum 


has been collected in the Godavery district, the 
increase of annual revenue has been 300,(W0!. 
per annum, showing a Government income from 
the increased productiveness of the land and 
wealth of the people equal to two-thirds of the 
new water-tax. The Government, then, while 
first admirably paid in its capacity of capitalist, 
is a second time remunerated for its outlay in ite 
sovereign capacity. There is yet a third aspect 
under which the case has to be regarded. 

A rice crop, irrigated with 6,000 cubic yards of 
water per acre, will produce (allowing for mach 
waste) half a ton of grain, besides straw for 
fodder. At the low price of twe-thirds of a 
penny per pound, this quantity of grain is worth 
3l. per acre. The value of a non-irrigated crop 
may be taken at 1l. per acre. At the cost, 
therefore, of four or five rupees, the cultivator has 
secured an increase of treble his unwatered crop. 
In money value his net gain will be 302. ; making 
his retarn 50s. per acre instead of 203. From 
this only the same deduction for labour in the firat 
instance as that required for the smaller earning 
has to be made, Not confining the investigation 
to rice, but considering ali kinds of produce that 
are cultivated under irrigation, the income of the 
cultivator throughout the district is nearly, or 
quite, doubled. The average income of a family in 
India is reckoned at about 5l. perannum. We 
say nothing of the fifty million families of India, 
becanse we are speaking of special districts 
alone, or the figures would be colossal. But if 
we look at a duplication or triplication of the 
products of a single district alone, as in the case 
of the million acres of the Godavery, we see 
that where half a million is added to the revenue 
of the State, four times that amount is added to 
the income of the industrial population. 

It would exceed any rational limit, as far as 
our colamns are concerned, to carry out a similar 
investigation with regard to other works 
undertaken for the purpose of agricultural 
irrigation. In Tanjore 1,200,000 acres are now 
irrigated, a considerable portion of it for two 
crops @ year, and the produce is worth fully five 
millions per annum. But, independently of the 
golden results of a system of canalisation de- 
signed for the feeding of the crops, we have to 
regard the value of such works in providing a 
cheap and effective method of internal commu. 
nication. The facts on this subject are no less 
remarkable than are those which we have already 
cited. In the case of the Godavery works there 
are now between 400 and 500 miles of canal 
completed, which serve not only for irrigation, 
but also for navigation. On these canals 45,999 
boats were plying in 1873-4, and 63,432 boata in 
1874-5, showing an increase of nearly 9 per 
cent. in the year. The ton mileage amounted to 
31,091,461 in the former year, and to 31,971,514 
in the latter; and the navigation receipts were 
respectively 3,0601. and 3,284. These receipts 
are equivalent to a charge of 6 pice (or jd.) per 
ton carried an average distance of thirty miles, 
or one-sixth of a pie per ton per mile. Bat 
some of the boats carry passengers only. A 
charge of 1 pie per ton per mile would be 
excessive, according to the administrative 
reports of the Madras Government; and it is 
anticipated by the same reporter that when the 
rates are properly adjusted the revenue receipts 
under this head will reach a lakh or even a lakh 
and a half of rapees annually. The total actual 
cost of transport on these canals is stated by the 
Friend of India to be but 1 pie per ton per mile. 
Cargoes to the value of seven and eight millions 
sterling are now being carried on these canals, 
at a cost not exceeding jd. per ton per mile. 
The whole cost of the carriage of goods on this 
canal during the last year is stated by the same 
authority at a little over 20,0001.; while by 
ordinary land-carriage it would have amounted to 
815,000l. The land revenue of the whole Godavery 
district is 420,0001., so that the saving to the 
country by the canals, as affording the means of 

is double the whole amount of its 
taxation. It may, of course, be remarked that 
so large a sum would not in all probability have 
been expended intransport ; but the reply ie, that 
the creation of a new system of transport yields a 
wealth which is only very imperfectly estimated 
by comparing the amount of the old rate, for a 
limited traffic, with that of the new rate, for a 
large and rapidly increasing traffic. Thus it 
may be noted that twenty-five years ago the 
whole export and import trade of the dis’rict 
was not 120,0001. a year. It is now 1,200,0001. 
a year. 

Statements such as the above, made on official 
authority, leave no doubt as to the enormous 





advantages which are offered to India by canals 
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used as means of communication. The lowest 
estimate that has recently been published of the 
cost of locomotive power on railways gives & price 
of from one-third to four-tenths of a penny as the 
minimum expense, per ton mile, of working the 
traine, irrespective of any allowance for interest 
and wear and tear, which would amount to as 
much again. Here, on the contrary, 1n the 
canals, we have a cost to the producer of one- 
eighth of a penny per ton mile for transport, 
which yields an income that, whether it be less 
or more, is nearly all pure gain to the Govern- 
ment; as the cost of maintenance und repairs 
has already been charged to the debit of irriga- 
tion, and cannot be appreciably increased by the 
additional service of navigation. 

It is not in India alone that the true value of 
canal communication is becoming daily more 
fully appreciated. In the United States there 
are three great lines of inland water communi- 
cation, by which the produce of the land is 
conveyed to the coast. On the St. Lawrence, 
the Erie Canal, and the Mississippi, ten millions 
of tons of produce are annually conveyed. The 
cost of conveying this tonnage for 1,200 miles, 
at a penny per ton per mile by railway would 
be fifty millions sterling. By water, at one. 
eighth the price, the cost is reduced to 625 
millions, giving a saving to the producer of 433 | 
millions sterling in carriage. The Sirhind, the 
Ganges, and the Sone Canals form a line of 
1,000 miles, in which there are as yet two. 
breaks, one of 100 miles, and one of 50 miles. | 
On the completion of these links, wheat can be | 
brought from the North. Western Provinces toCal- | 
cutta for 8s. 4d. a ton, or about 3d.a bushel. The | 
revolation which such a facilitation would cause 
in the corn trade is of the utmost magnitude. 

We have not space on the present occasion | 
for either the brief account of the lines of canal | 
through the Ganges valley, or of any of those | 
magnificent works for the storage of rainfall, of | 


j 





the preparation of the materials for his gracefal, 
bat, in one sense, highly artificial art. 

The sketches referred to are arranged on 
screens, and on the end wall, in one of the 
galleries. Those on the end wall are entirely 
eketches and studies by Watteau: they are 
mostly in red chalk or in a mixture of black and 
red. They are by no means confined to the 
study of those dressed-up figures of belles and 
beaux familiar to us in the artist’s finished 
pictures ; on the contrary, a majority are studies 
of figures in simple costumes, and in some cases 
persons of the lower orders; two fishermen with 
creels on their backs, for instance; and the im- 
pression they convey is that the sympathies of 
the painter extended a good deal beyond the 
circle of fashionable subjects to which his 
paintings, in deference no doubt to the demands 
of his patrons and the state of the pictare- 
market, are mostly confined. A good many of 
tbe studies seem to have for their special object 
the realisation of movement in the figure, in 
regard to which the success of some of the 
slighter sketches is remarkable, and may be 
compared a little with that of Leech in some of 
his rough sketches, though of course in a very 
different manner. Watteau is fond of studies of 
the back of the figure, and of figures retreating, 
the application of which latter studies we can 


| recal as forming the happiest pvints in some of 


his best works. Among the studies of stationary 
figures is a sketch larger and more finished than 
most of the collection, of the half-length of a 
girl with her back to the spectator, talking to 
another who faces her; the attitude and expres- 
sion of the first-named figure, drawing back 
rather from her interlocutor and with a most 
graceful and expressive turn of the head, is 
charming: the costume in this case is very 
simple, and the whole sketch perfectly inartificial. 
An amusirg contrast to this bit of true nature is 
the full-length sketch of a bean in all the agony 


ese 


touches pnt in with a pen, with no obviong 
meaning. There are some pretty studies of treeg 
by Ruysdael; and a small but very careful draw. 
ing by Van Eyck of a head something after the 
type of that of Lather, and which has a higher 
interest than anything else near toit. There ig 
however, a capital sketch of an alehouse grop ; 
by Jan Steen, as well as other sketches by the 
same band: these are mostly drawn ronghly in 
strong black lines, apparently with a thick pen, 
and the shadows washed in with Indianink. Op 
the other side of the same screen two water. 
colour drawings by W. Hunt, of the interior of g 
churcb, and the stable.yard of an inp, are interest. 
ing, a8 coming from the hand ofan artist who did 
not usually paint such subjects : they areadmirable 
specimens of the treatment of architectural sub. 
jecte, perfectly clear without being hard, and 
very delicate and truthful in local coloar. 

On the next screen we find some sketches by 
Ostade, one of them apparently the first idea 
for a well-known picture; these are exceedingly 
similar in appearance and manner of execution 
to those of Jan Steen, but somewhat rougher 
and bolder. A single frame contains the ex. 
ceedingly odd assortment of a sketch of himself 
by big vulgar Frank Hals, a delicately-drawn 
study of an old woman by Mieris, and, between 
these, two pen-drawings, by Parmigiano, of heads 
of a Mater Dolorosa cast (the same head, 
apparently, turned opposite ways). A seated 
figure of a card-player, attributed to Cuyp, re- 
minds one much more of Teniers. There is a 
stady of dead snipe, by Weenix, in water-colour, 
and a vigorous small coloured study of three 
horses, by Wouvermans, two of them with riders, 
bat without trappings of any kind, and showing 
that massive, broad, sqaare build which dis. 
tingaishes Wouvermans’s horses everywhere. At 
the back of this screen are some small Flax. 





| man sketches, in mere pencil outline, and a 
|tolerably large drawing of “ Aurora and the 


| 


which we hope hereafter to offer some account | of a profoundly polite salutation, hit off to per- Pleiades”; all, large and small, pervaded by 


to our readers. We wish to point our remarks, 
as to two primary elements of consideration. | 


fection at its critical moment. 
On the first of the row of screens are two 


|that exquisite grace and trath which make 
| Flaxman’s drawings, wherever met with, seem 


One is the great return shown to be derived, in fine and highly-finished studies of trees in | like bits of Greek art that have got astray among 


a given case, from a great work of canalisation. | crayon by Constable,—far more finished indeed | the moderns. 


It is curious to contrast with 


The other is the consideration that different in detail than his painted trees ever were; a these the sketches of Stothard, which hang by 


featares exist in every part of India, and that | 


fact which is suggestive as to the amount of real 


'them, and which go to increase the sense of 


it would be rash to argue from facts, however bard work which is at the bottom of such | puzzlement which his drawings often induce as 
striking, collected in one district, as to the result | apparently free and rapid painting as that of | to the possible ground for the position he held, 


of expenditure on another. The conditions of | 


Constable. Those who know little of the 


'and, with some people, still seems to hold in 


the Godavery district have been such as to make preliminary stages of “‘ making a picture” are | English art. The drawing of these, such as the 
the prime cost of water supplied by the Govern. | apt to suppose that this broad style of handling, | illustrations to Rokeby, is something perfectly 
ment as low as ll. for 70,000 cubic yarde, with in which details are all subordinate to general | astounding in its badness, and almost equally so 


the prospect that by extension of the area irri- | 
gated the cost will be reduced to 11. per 100,000 | 
cabic yards. The selling price, or water-rate 
received by the Government, we have seen to be 
4 rupees per acre receiving 5,000 cube yards, or 
1l. for 12,500 cube yards. But as the increase 
of revenue, mainly due to irrigation, has been 
equal to two-fifths of the water-rate, we find the 
actual value to the Government of the water is 
1l. for 7,000 cube yards, or a net profit of 900 
per cent. The cultivator, again, who takes 
6,000 cubic yards of water, if he pays the propor- 
tionate rate of 4 rapees 12 annas Y pice, earns 21. 
more per acre than would have been the case 
without the water. That is to say, 3,000 yards 
of water have an earning value of 1/., or more 
than twentyfold that of the cost. This is, no 
doubt, an extraordinary case. It is desirable to 
inquire into the conditions which would produce 
profitable returns, however inferior to those above 
— from official sources, in other districts of 
ndia, 








SOME DRAWINGS AT BETHNAL.GREEN, 


THe Museum at Bethnal-green at present 
holds, as our readers will have seen from our 
advertisement colamns, the Dalwich collection 
of pictures, lent fora short period to the East- 
end establishment, which by means of this and 
other such loans, past and (we hope) fature, is 


becoming a most valuable means for introducing | of 


some knowledge of and familiarity with works of 
art in @ part of London hitherto entirely without 
such advantages. We only allude to the fact, 
however, as a gratifying one; the temporary 
transference of the well-known collection to 
another site gives no occasion for any fresh 
comments upon it. But among subsidiary 
attractions of an artistic kind at present in the 


effect, is comparatively simple and easy; 
whereas, in its genuine form, it infers all the 
preliminary study bestowed on a highly-finished 
realistic representation, with the additional 
mental labour of the problem of translating the 
careful study into the apparently bold and free 
painting. This same screen contains a small 
sketch by Wilkie, in colour, for the ‘‘ Penny 
Wedding,” snd a powerful little water.colour 
stady by W. Hunt of an ill-looking old man 
with his arms crossed. The next screen 
inclades a very fine De Wint drawing, anda 
sketch by Lawrence of a girl seated with her 
hands clasped round her knees ; a sketch which 
again shows, as in the case of Watteau, how 
natural a very artificial painter can sometimes 
be in cases where he is not posing for a particular 
class of admirers. On the third screen we come 
to Watteau again, one of the first sketches that 
strikes us being a roughly-executed figure in 
pencil of a girl swinging, with her back to 
the spectator; the motion of the swing 
capitally given. A study of an old woman 
leaning on a stick is something quite out of our 
usual association with Watteau; so is, on the 
next screen, a drawing of a very sanctimonious- 
looking priest, showing considerable satiric 
humour. A half-length of a girl sewing, on this 
screen, is admirable for its natural attitude and 
the look of earnest attention in the face. 
Another sketch, which is rather curious, is that 
' & man sitting up, yawning and stretching 
his arms; a repetition of the figure in a 
horizontal position is made on the same piece 
of paper, squares being drawn over the 
paper, apparently to assist the eye in trans. 
ferring the figure. This looks as if the painter 
intended to draw a man in the recumbent posi- 
tion, and commenced by drawing him upright, 
in order the better to get the proportions of the 





same building, is a collection of sketches by 
eminent artists, the larger part lent by Miss S. A. 
“ig “me ea Pyne novelty of interest. A 
arge proportion of these consist of sketches and 
studies by Wattean, an artist whom it is rather 
interesting to study behind the scenes, and at 


figure. On this screen are some archi 

sketches by Guardi, slight ; and some eames aus 
by Canaletti, which are certainly not artistic in 
style or execution, as sketches; the effect is very 
weakly put in, and the buildings and foreground 
are covered with little scratchy, wriggling 


| in regard to the utter puerility of the conception. 
There isa small sketch of “ Venus at her Toilet,” 
in which the Venus, a nude figure, has the 
appearance and proportions of a child, though 
evidently meant for an adult figure. On the 
next screen, however, is a la: and very dark 
painting of “Diana and Actwon,” which has a 
good deal of richness and power: the treatment of 
the subject is unusual; the goddess is slumber- 
ing, half.covered with a mantle, after her bathe, 
under the shade of a thick tree, from bebind 
which Actswon does a sort of “ Peeping Tom 

business: this is in contradiction to the legend, 
which always represents the luckless huntsmans 
intrusion as unintentional and accidental; but 
there is in this small painting, and in another of 
“Venus and Cupid” huddled up together on 
couch asleep, a degree of richness of tone aud 
feeling, and a quality of drawing and conception, 
which render the other specimens of the artist the 
more extraordinary in their platitude. There 's 
a sketch of Othello and Desdemona close to. 
these, in which the Othello is literally laughable. 
This sixth and last screen contains some Oatade 
sketches, which are coloured in a very barbarous 
kind of manver, not suggesting anything like the 
harmonious tone of his paintings; they are, 
perhaps, the realistic studies of the Boor life, as it 
actually appeared before passing through the 
artistic crucible. Some little very delicate pen- 
sketches in brown ink, by Adrian Van de Velde, 
slightly tinted for the shadows, are beautiful ; 
likewise some in a somewhat similar manner 0p 
this and the last screen, by Both, in which it is 
curious to notice how much of his peculiar glow- 
ing effect the artist manages to indicate with 
this monochrome tinting. Three little drawings 
of marine subjecte, and some eatogser® writing, 
by Backbuizen, are framed together, and near 
these is a study of lions by Rubens, evidently 
one of the studies for the large picture of “ Daniel 
among the Lions,” one or two of the animals re- 
presented in the picture being quite recognisable 
here in attitude and grouping. Altogether there 
is a good deal that is interesting among this 





collection of artiste’ studies. 
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THE REMONSTRANCE OF M. SCRIBLERUS 
THE YOUNGER 
WITH THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 


Ir hath pleased you (my dear Lord), from 
time to time, and in the exercise of judicial 
duties, to recommend to the present managers 
of our THEatRE methods of reform, which, I 
make no doubt, are instalments of a wise and, as 
yet, concealed Project for the Advancement of 
the Stage. Batasajudge passes sentence to small 
purpose if the judgment remain unexecuted, so 
the anathema of a Pope, which injures no one, is 
not a greater absurdity than the dictum of a 
Censor, whichis not accepted. Your Lordship’s 
hands are, without doubt, tied by bad precedents, 
and the conflicting circamstances of the present; 
and as I would not have posterity record an 
only triumph in the epigram, that, Shocked with 
bare shoulders which delight the eye of your 
own world, you covered knees which had offended 
that of ours, so I will here deliver to you (perhaps 
with more freedom than prudence) my opinion 
of the greater extent of your duties. And I will 
venture to declare that the gradual decay of 
delicacy and refinement, among some of the men 
and women of our nation, is in part due to that 
scrupulous care with which, in the majority of our 
theatres, the eye of the public is protected from 
unlawful sights, while its mind is neither pre- 
served from evil, nor its body from danger therein. 

In an age, when it is thought sacrilegious to 
deface an ancient inscription, or clean a mutilated 
grotesque, I hold it inconsistent, and a reproach 
to our good sense, that the literature of genuine 
Comedy should be impudently perverted, in order 
to gratify the taste of the moderns; and that 
the interpolations of buffoonery should be palmed 
off, as the work of men of Wit and Humour, upon 
audiences unable to distinguish between that 
which is original and that which has been 
* restored.” I pass over the judgment which hath 
permitteda ploughman of the last century to carry 
a short pipe, and a milkmaid (his sister) to talk 
about her photograph; but in presence of the 
many new readings and additions, now intro- 
duced by clown and pantaloon, into the chief 
works of a past age, I do protest against the 
modesty of editcrs who have a clear right toa 
share in the honours of applause with the 
original authors. A play thus embellished should 
be described in the bills as the joint production of 
Messrs. Geo, Colman and Co.; orof Mr. Sheridan 
and others; or of Sir John Vanbrugh (Limited). 
And I do farther protest against ‘the practice of 
English adapters, who transform the courtesan 
of another nation into the merry wife and frolick- 
some widow of ours. Neither hath it yet 
appeared to me rational for Englishmen, who 
have outlived the Second Empire, to fight duels 
at Scarborough. Nor is it seemly for counterfeit 
men to squeak with women’s voices, in scenes, 
where actors and actresses are boisterous, when 
they should be only lively; giggle, when they 
should smile; and, in mimick drawing-rooms, 
bandy conversation, which might be thought 
“smart” at College or on the Race-course, but 
to which the polite world, being wholly ignorant 
thereof, hath given no name. Although I own 
that the temptation to sin in this manner is great 
in the presence of an andience, which, silent 
under the stroke of Irony and deaf to Satire, is 
uproarious in its appreciation of a pun, if it be 
easy to understand ; or of a social paradox, pro- 
vided it be gross; or of a political allusion, if it 
have a vulgar turn. Indeed, the intellectual 
character of our dramatic audiences is finely 
gauged by the Parisian actor. As the Athenian 
architect, summoned to erect a palace or a villa 
for his Roman patcon, emphasised material effect 
and grossified ornament, so the French artist 
before an English crowd, exaggerates gesture, 
and points delicate indecency with a prurient 
glance: for in no other way can he secure the 
attention of a people whose THEATRE subsists by 
the antics of Burlesque. There are still, how- 
ever, Frenchmen—as of old there were Athenians 
who had never seen Rome—rich enough to 
decline humouring the taste of the British pub- 
lick; and it is to the honour of “ French 
Comedians” that they lately preferred the pro- 
vincial appreciation of Brussels to the dulness 
of insular enthusiasm in our capital. 

Although I do not accuse you (my dear 
Lord) of encouraging abuses which arise from 
the publick incapacity to admire or understand, 
I do charge you with permitting the ministers of 
a form of religion, foreign to our thought and 
recent history, to be grotesquely represented 
apon our Stage. The solemn operations of such 
men are subjects of contemplation, not of 


| mind, so now cn behalf of its body, I beg leave 


state of some of the buildings in which our 
| THEATRE occapies a divided and uncertain home, 
| And I do solemnly affirm that many, if not all, 


ridicule, in the eyes of wise and true reformers. 
Although an English Marquis, of whom your 
Lordship hath heard, and whom God hath 
taken, once perpetrated a witticism of the kind 
in his Chasteau of Bagatelle (where, in a private 
Oratory, in which an honest and royal woman 
had knelt, the figure of the Virgin was exchanged 
for a profane statue), there was no malice in the 
act, nor did the publick suffer from it. But that 
a Spanish priest—at least equal to a Balgarian 
Christian—should be even now caricatured at 
the well-managed Gaiety ; and that, not long ago, 
in a certain drunken scene at the Royalty in Soho, 
the priestly garb should have been brought into 
contempt, is a greater scandal to Protestants 
than ever it was to the more licentious subjects 
of the Most Christian King. For indeed, eyen 
while Ireland supported the wealth of a State 
| Episcopacy, I have never witnessed an attempt 
_tocaricatare upon the French Stage the Bishop of 
| Bullocksmithy; nor is any priest either of the 
National Church or of any other Persuasion ever 
represented upon it—the wholesome example of 
Tartufe being an exception which proves the rule. 
For if ovr playwrights are permitted to 
import the follies of the French Stage, they 
should be bound to imitate what wisdom it may 
possess and the refinement which is inherent to 
it. The British publick, once brought to com- 
prehend the good sense of others, will arrive in 
‘time to think rightly of itself, and, by the exer- 
cise of discrimination and sparing applause, may 
yet lead the most prolific living adapter of suc. | 
| cessful and sometimes amusing farce, to produce 
| a comedy, or at least the words of a comic opera, 
which shall be witty, humourous, and original, 
without ontraging good manners, or, even, the 
English tongue. 
As I have thought fit to plead for the publick 





to call your Lordship’s serious attention to the 


of them are, in one or other particular, so full of 
defects and abuses, as to call for the inspection 
of our Sanitary police. The stalled journalist, 
who too often praises with effusion, where he 
should damn with force, knows nothing of those 
parts of a theatre, which, in London, are devoted 
to the uses of the common people; and a person 
of your quality (my dear Lord), is always ushered 
with becoming deference into a private box. 
But I am of that little world, which in its “ petit 
coin” of the pit, humbled M. Lekain with its 
silence, when the vociferations of the multitude 
had otherwise gratified his ear; and, the friend 
of actors and actresses, I have long admired the 
| foresight of that Church, which strikes with Ex- 
| communication those, to witness whose triumphs, 
the people risk health, and court death, in the 
heighths of @ poisoned gallery, or the depths of a 
pestiferous pit. 

The design of our theatres is like a labyrinth, 
in and out of which nobody can get but by long 
practice, a good memory, and an exhausting 
patience. Their architecture is one of vaalts 
and cellars with a covering of bandboxes, rather 
than one of domes and pyramids; and their 
architects are as exceeding careful in the 
choice of narrow passages, and entrance-chasms, 
as their managers in the sober and orderly way 
of ranging people within them. It hath ever 
seemed to me that the waiting in a crowd with. 
out their doors is, in a map, a proof of folly, 
and, in a woman, the negation of modesty. The 
vast improvement of public entertainments, such 
as the roasting-alive of families in a burning 
house, or of an Indignation-speech; and of 
private ones, such as a Hanging at Newgate, 
ariseth from their being supervised by policemen, 
among whom thedaty ofdirectionis divided. Batin 
our theatres, the guardian of the streets remains 
within, while the people press outside; and the 
curse of the tripe-merchant, at the pit-door no 
more reacheth his ear than doth the scream of 
the oyster-woman at the gallery-gate. Nothing 
in the entrances of a French theatre can be com- 
pared with those of a London one; nor have I 
ever seen anything here to equal the dire con. 
fasion of persons who force their way into the 
latter,—except once, when, at the Palace, I 
witnessed the ladies and gentlemen of the Court 
straggling, under the guidance of one of your 
lordship’s predecessors, to pay their respects to 
the Queen; buat, with this difference, that 
St. James only looked the unutterable things 
which St. Giles, in an honester fashion, saith. 

Too trae it is, that while the moderns have 
discovered the way to make life agreeable, when 
in small numbers at home, no plan hath yet 








been proposed to render it bearable, when in 
large congregations, under a closed and common 
roof. Your Lordship’s recent edict concerning 
the freedom of gangways, hath removed a row 
of benches here, and stray chairs there, but it 
hath not prevented individuals from interposing 
their upright bodies in the way of the sole 
retreat from fire or panic; and for this they 
have sometimes excuse. It is the custom, in the 
Theatre Royal and other Houses, for 
the money-takers at the pit and gallery entrances, 
to reply affirmatively that there is still room, 
when all the seats are occupied. There is, then, 
no alternative except to stand in a gangway, lose 
a ticket, the value of which, though obtained 
under mistaken pretences, is never returned; or 
pay more money. Many of these pits, both in oldand 
new theatres, are below the level of the street ; 
and that place, where the gods breathe fumes 
fitted for another and opposing class of immortals, 
is attained only after much climbing. It hath 
pleased God to refrain of late years from visiting 
our theatres with fire; but, if a panic seized the 
minds of people assembled in some of them 
(and especially in those hemmed in by private 
houses) I do believe that the death of many 
spectators, and the injury of all, would result 
therefrom. 

And if, in our theatres, there be little means 
to save life in case of sudden tumult, the means 
to preserve health, in a calm, are insufficient, 
useless, or illusory. Will your Lordship inquire 
whence the occupants at...... [hiatus in 
MS.] obtain the air they breathe? In the three 
last-named theatres the atmosphere of the pit is 
foul; and that of the third is the foulest of the 
three. There in one corner of a cellar, a door is 
left ajar, whence blasts of cold air chill the damp 
bodies of those nearest it ; and while the noxious 
effluvium of a refreshment-bar is thereby blown 
towards the stage, the heavy gases which hang 
over the other parts are kept stagnant, for not 
even a hole-in-the-wall exists. In most of these 
underground regions dried throats and restless 
lungs are partially relieved by beer and spirits ; 
and a woman, who, like “ Jo,” is always moving 
on, hath incited Demos, in my presence, to quench 
thirst, and at an exorbitant tariff. Indeed, I 
cannot but congratulate this age and country 
that, in our THEATRE, profit or gain, both in the 
gratification of the eye and of the stomach, is 
the principal aim of contractors ; and to such as 
these it would be ingratitude not to own that 
other of our arts are often infinitely indebted. 

The Greeks and Romans have not suffered 
from all the ills which, in a theatre, afflict 
the more ingenious moderns. I cannot doubt 
but that the antients excelled in the arts of 
theatrical constraction; and though I hear and 
see in many parts of the town, theoretical 
and practical eulogies of the Gothick manner, 
which some say is the sole panacea of co: structive 
genius, I am convinced, in the matter of theatres, 
that, since the days of Vitruvius, no art or science 
hath pr d less than Architecture. The 
antient theatres, whose ruins abound in Europe, 

in common this unique quality: of 
never intercepting, with columns or obstructions, 
the view of the proscenium from any single 
spectator. And besides the fire-resisting nature 
of their materials they possessed another great 
advantage over the speculating manager’s theatre 
of the moderns—consisting in the order, conduct, 
and regard for decency, which the different 
gradations of spectators enjoyed. Now, on 
the contrary, Silenus is often obliged to 
confine an unwieldy body and its swollen ex- 
tremities, within an area of 18 in. by 22in.; and 
partly enveloped by the robes of pretty maidens 
from the country, or wives from town, he sits 
jaded, but not ill-pleased! Indeed, it hath long 
seemed to me that, in the majority of our theatres, 
there is a scandalous wedging together of the 
sexes, of grown people and children, which is 
more conducive to publick immorality than the 
short skirts of a ballet-girl, or the false wit of 
double-entendre ; and I commend some of our 
pits and galleries to your Lordship’s private 
inspection and public conscience : whether they 
are places to which prudent men should take 
their daughters or their wives— quite irrespective 
of poisonedair which mast affect the health of all; 
and of fire which may yet prove (and mark it well 
my dear Lord) the violent destruction of many 
helpless people. 





The Excavations at Olympia.—The ex. 
cavations conducted under the direction of the 
German Government at Ol) mpia were resamed 
on the 18th inst., having bcen suspended doring 
the eummer heat. 
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ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
1300. 

THE ing chapters of this art in England) 
are motions Bronte hazy. Every fact that) 
can be brought from the writers of history 
bearing upon this subject, which they have 
touched so lightly, however trivial to the general 
reader, is of value to the architect, as it gives) 
him fresh insight into the constructive details of) 
buildings of the past, in which so much of 
beauty has been manifested, that schools and, 
styles bave been founded on their characteristics. | 
The dwellings of England probably possessed | 
some of the same features that distinguish the 
more substantial and enduring public buildings, 
bet the mutations of stormy and turbulent) 
times have left the early history of domestic 
architecture based only on conjecture. The 
earliest development of a predilection for build. 
ing or constracting a dwelling-place is so much 
a matter of theory, that archzologists and anti- 
quaries eminent for their research have but briefly 
indicated the nature of its rise, and passed on to 
the period when the writings of contemporary his- 
torians or the faithful pencil of the illuminator 
farnish them with solid ground on which to 
rebuild in imagination the cities of the past. 
To trace the art from its earliest commencement 
we should have to search far back indeed. The 
first attempt of the primitive Britons at archi- 
tecture would naturally commence with dwellings. 
From seeking some retreat from the inclemency 
of the proverbially boisterous climate, ex- 
changing the holes and caverns of the earth to 
which they are said to have retreated in 
winter for the leafy groves with which the island 
abounded, in summer; they passed to erecting 
small huts, composed of stakes driven into the 
earth, interwoven with wattles or pliant branches 
of trees, and covered with green boughs to pro- 
tect them from the rain. The idea of a dwelling 
suggested, says Strutt, ‘their next step might 
be to plaster the walls over with clay to prevent 
the penetration of the wind, and to make the 
dwelling warmer”; and even in that un- 
polished time we find the Germans not a 
little proud of procuring such clay as 
was of a glossy nature, to make the 
walls withal, and by mixing a variety of 
colours together they produced a kind of picture 
on them. The Britons affected a plain white 
surface in their dwellings, whitewashing the 
wails with chalk. The next improvement in 
their habitations was to thatch them with reeds 
or straw, a better defence against the rain than 
the boughs could afford. Then they set about 
more substantial dwellings, making a frame of 
wood instead of the wattles. In this state were 
the domestic structures in Britain at the time of 
the Roman invasion, “all of them built in a 
circular form, the roof thatched up round 
like a cone, in the middle of which an aperture 
was left for the smoke to issue out.” ‘There is 
some mention of a better sort of house, said to 
have been of stone, and it is known that on the 
arrival of the Romans quarries were worked, 
and the houses of the Roman colonists were, 
though inferior in character and execution, 
similarly constructed to the villas of their own 
country. These buildings appear to have been 
substantially built and of the most solid materials, | 
concrete and stone being employed. Some of | 
our best stone quarries were worked in the fourth 
century, while in the zenith of the Saxon power 
buildings of the Roman days were yet standing 
in the chief towns in England, significantly dis- 
tinguished inthe Saxon dialect from constructions 
ofa later date, as the quarter called the Ald. 
wark at York and the subarb of Southwark in 
London. The rade attempts at a town made by 
clustering a few huts soon gave place to the 
formation of cities by the civilised conquerors. 
Thus in A.D. 61, the Roman colony of Camn- 
lodunam, ed by Boadicea, was a “ large 
well-built town, with a temple, statues, a theatre, 
and other public buildings.’* London and 
Verulam were also populous cities. Building 
was encouraged by the Romans, who were not 
slow to perceive that as the taste for the 
arts of peace developed in the British race, 
@ love of Juxury and effeminacy took the 
place of the fiery spirit of the ancient Briton. 
The new and extended social system required 
public buildings besides those devoted to 
religion; but as our inguiry is with Domestic 
architecture ouly, we must pass these by with 

mention, as also the wonderful Stonehenge 
of an earlier period, as erections of a monu- 


* Tacit. Annel,, lib, xiv., ¢, 10, 











| rials for rearing these strnctures ceased to be! 





























mental character. The gqnarries which hel] cont oSRiinnet otttien. These apartments and 
| supplied the Britons and Romans with mate-| offices were inclosed and isolated from surround. 


ing buildings. This house has a window of anusua| 
design in a tolerably perfect state, with a Reg. 
mental arch and dripstone over it, with the 
usual Norman abacus moulding at the imposts ; 
this is continued as a atring along the wall, 
thongh broken in places by later insertions 
The window is ornamented interiorly with shafts 
on the jambs sunk in a square recess in the 
angle, having capitals sculptured with the foliage 
of a peculiar but late Norman character, the 
bases approaching to Early English. Two houses 
adjoining the walls of Southampton are of yet 
earlier date ; one of these is nearly perfect, and 
is one of the oldest houses re in England. 
Of other examples, including the house at Christ. 
church, St. Mary’s Guild, Moyses Hall (Bury 
St. Edmund’s), Boothby 1, Barnack, and 


worked in Saxon times. The honses of the! 
Romans were taken into possession by the in-' 
vading Saxons, but neither addition nor alteration 
tothese appears to have been made, nor any new | 
building reared by them. The fierce and warlike! 
spirit of that age was opposed to building. The 
Saxon had still the free and roving tastes which 
led him to seek materials in the woods and 
forests, rather than to delve and dig. The hall 
of wood, covered with a reed thatch, suited his 
inclination. Hudson Turner, in his well-known 
work on this subject, classes the dwelling-place 
of the Saxon “thegne”’ as “ little more than a 
capacious apartment, which in the daytime was 
adapted to the patriarchal hospitality of the 
owner, and formed at night a sort of stable for 
his servants, to whose rude tion their | others, the Jew’s house at Lincoln is the best 
master’s was not much superior in an adjoining preserved and the best known of the remains of 
chamber. The buildings designed for the higher, this period. The most remarkable feature 
order of nobles were of a more ornamental in this last house is the docrway, enriched 
design ; rude carvings and paintings decorated with ornaments closely corresponding to 
the interior, but outside they presented no im. Bishop Alexander’s work in Lincoln Cathedral; 
posing appearance, being a collection of separate the head of the doorway also forms an arch, to 
tenements, rather than a complete and symme- carry the fireplace and chimney above. From 
trical structure. That such was the aspect of contemporary writings and illuminatione it would 
the abbey, which from the arrangements made | appear that the roof was invariably high-pitched, 
for the accommodation of numberiess residents asin many of the old housesin Normandy. The 
and guests we may refer to as a domestic doors are usually lofty, and with ornamented 
institution, may be seen by reference to a posts and an ornament on the apex of the gable. 
plan of the Abbey of St. Gall”* This The lower windows are mostly square-headed, 
abbey, though situated south of the Rhine,/ while the upper windows are circular-headed 
was founded and sustained by Englishmen./ and lofty. The London Assize of 1189, 
Receiving, in A.D, 614, @ grant from King} which, with other legal documents illustrating 
Sigebert, it was restored or rebuilt by Gozpertus, | the domestic architecture and appointments of 
to whom the Abbot Equinkardas, prefect of the their various times, is printed in its origina} 
royal buildings under Charlemagne, “ well skilled | Latin at the end of Mr. Turner’s book, throws 
in architecture,” gave the precepts and the plan| much light on the aspect of the London of 
to which we refer. The entire establishment | those days. All the footways of the streets 
resembles a town composed of isolated houses, must have been muddy, and travelling for 
with streets running between them, and occupies | foot-passengers; open drains led the drainage 
a space of 430 ft. square. ‘The church is in the | by a nataral fall from the higher and more level 
centre, and is surrounded by houses and grounds | parts of the city to the river. This assize was 
devoted to various religious, educational, | held in consequence of the frequent fires, owing 
hospitable, and domestic purposes. The quest-|to so many of the houses being built of wood, 
house, abbot’s house, the scholars’ house, and | and roofed with straw or reeds. To encourage 
doctor’s house, with the physic garden hard by, | the more genera! adoption of stone for dwelling- 
are ranged nearest the centre ; then therefectories , houses, privileges were conceded thus :— 
aud dormitories, the scriptoriam of the monks! ‘“ When two neighbours shall have agreed to 
with the precious library; outside these, the in-| build between themselves a stone wall, cach 
firmary and domestic offices; while the stables, | shall give a foot and a half of his land, and so 
forge, workshops, and a complete set of farm | they shall construct, at their joint cost, a stone 
offices occupy the outer boundary. Convents | wall 3 ft. thick, and 16 ft. in height, and if they 
in England were similarly designed: clusters agree they sball make a gutter between them, 
of small tenements, surrounded by pleasant at their common expense, to carry off the water 
gardens. The Saxon, with his “free and | from their houses; but if they should not agree, 
joyous” liberty, to which the old chronicles so either of them may make a gutter to carry off 
often allude, seems to have needed the Norman the water dripping from his house on to his own 
spirit of enterprise and sociality to induce him land, except he can convey it into the high 
to arrange his buildings collectively. It is to the | street. They may also, if they agree, raise the 
Conqueror himself that we owe the foundation | said wall as high as they please at their joint 
and prosperity of many of our cities. The gift | expense, and if it should n that one should 
of freedom to the fugitive bondsman and other | wish to raise the wall and the other not, it shall 
privileges were conferred by him on condition be lawful for him who is willing to raiee his own 
of residence in his burgbs for a year and a day, | part as much as he please, and build upon it at 
and though little improvement was manifested | his own cost, and he shall receive the falling 
in the style of the dwelling-honses, it was at this | water as is aforesaid.” ‘ 
period that the nucleus of many a now famous| It would appear from this that additional 
town was formed. stories were erected on the walls. The question 
The first edifices erected in England by the| of “ancient lights” is succinctly settled in 
Normans were doubtless their castles, some | the following clause :—“If any one shall have 
of which are still left to us, though their | windows looking toward the land of a neighbour, 
lofty towers and gloomy keeps are in ruins.|and although he and his predecessors bave 
The dwelling of the Norman baron partook in | been long possessed of the view of the aforesaid 
some degree, no doubt, of the character of these | windows, nevertheless his nei may law- 
fortresses, although one of the earliest remaining | fally obstruct the view of windows by 
examples, Oakham Castle, built by Wakelin de | building opposite to them on his own ground, aa 
Ferrars, circa 1180, appears from its noble hall | he shall consider most expedient, except he who 
and convenient offices better adapted for a feast | bath the windows can show any writing whereby 
than afray. The pure transitional style of the | his neighbour may not obstract the view of these 
massive orman merging into the 'y English, | windows. Also, if any one should make a pave- 
has been pointed out by an eminent archeologist. | ment in the high street unjustly to the nuisance 
Standing yet in almost its original state, it|ot the city and of his neighboar, that neighbour 
illustrates the size and decorations of the Anglo- | may lawfully hinder it by the bailiffs of the city.” 
Norman “hall,” the usaal ap to the| Though the majority of houses were of wood, 
manor, differing in its architectural character | some few of the more tious were of stove, 
as well as in its nature from the castle. The 


, as in the supplemen decrees of 1212 it is 
king’s house at Southampton, part of which is ‘ 


; ; , enacted that “all w m houses which are 
still to be seen, is a specimen of a dwelling of | nearest to the stone houses on Cheap whereby 
the latter part of the twelfth centary. This 


> the stone houses may be in peril, sball be securely 
building was probably of a quadrangular shape, | amended by view of the mayor and sheriffs and 
and contained a “ hall,” a chapel, several apart- 


good men of the city, or without any exception 
ments, and a capacious cellar capable of con- 


ent to whom they may belong, they will be pulled 
taining 170 tuns of wine, but which does not| down.” : oa eos olay 
appear to have been of sufficient size, as the 


The upper or , the “ solar,” 
butler or “ sheriffe” was frequently obliged to 
* This plen has 8 been od in 


popular form b 
‘ Archwvlogic 











was the principal room of the house, and is re- 

nted with large and ornamented windows. 
n some cases, though not generally, houses 
appear to be two or even three stories high, and 
ornamented exteriorly with various colours, 88 














modernised, and presented in & 
the Rev. RB. Willis, and published in the 
Journal,” vol, v., p. 83, 
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anay be seen from the chequered walls of the 
houses represented in illuminations, and also in 
the Bayeux tapestry the roof and walls are 
always depicted in different colours, chiefly red 
and blue, while the prevailing pattern is two 
colours arranged in chequered parallelograme, 
giving the appearance of long narrow bricks. 








HALF.YEARLY REVIEW OF THE 
RAILWAY COMPANIES. 
LARGE AND COSTLY FURTHER EXTENSIONS, 


Tne summer half-yearly meetings of the 
railway companies have just been brought to a 
close, and a review of the proceedings shows 
that a very large expenditure is intended to be 
incurred by most of the leading companies 
during the current half-year, on still further 
extensions, in the construction of new lines, and 
the erection of additional station and other 
buildings, for the accommodation of a constantly 
increasing traffic, which it appears is rapidly 
going forward on all the several lines, without 
exception. The expansion of the railway system 
is proceeding at such a rate that it is difficult to 
say when and where it will stop, as evidenced 
by the statements made at the meeting of the 
London and North-Western Company more 
especially, from which it appears that for several 
years to come the shareholders must be prepared 
to expend a very large amount of capital annually 
in new works of a varied and extensive cha- 
racter. A striking feature in the reports of almost 
all the companies is an increase of the traffic 
receipts of the last half-year, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1875, notwithstand- 
ing the depreesion in trade which has charac- 
terised the present year. 

In the case of the London and North-Western 
Company, the receipts for the half-year were 
4,357,1911., as compared with 4,330,7921. in the 
first half-year of 1875, showing an increase of 
26,3991. The shareholders granted 1,420,2681. 
for new lines and additional works, 869,1431. of 
which were, under the New Linesand Additional 
Powers Act, obtained during the present year. 
Amongst the other items in this intended expen- 
ditare, 95,0001. are for the new station at Preston ; 
117,0001. to complete the widening of the line 
from Willesden to Bletchley ; 54,0001. for widen- 
ing the Buxton and High Peak line; and 
138,8351. for additional siding and other accom- 
modation at several stations named. In reference 
to this intended expenditure, Mr. Herapath 
raised a discuasion, which elicited from the chair. 
man an important statement as to the expansion 
of the company, and the rapid increase in the 
population and trade of large towns. Mr. Hera- 
path observed that for several half-years 
upwards of 1,000,0001. of capital had been ex- 
pended each half-year, not in constructing new 
lines, but in improving the present system of the 
company. Last year fully 2,000,000/. had been 
80 spent, and in the past half-year there had 
been between 900,0001. and 1,000,0001. expended, 
whilst for the current year over 1,000,000. was 
estimated to be expended in the same way, which 
would make another 2,000,0001. this year. He 
asked whether it was necessary for all time to 
continue spending 2,000,0001. annually on capital 
account in improving the company’s system ? In 
reply, the chairman said that the directors were 
doing as little as they could,—only that which 
the necessities of the traffic and its growth abso- 
lutely required. They could not get a town like 
Liverpool to develop itself, and then not provide 
for the town, and the same remark applied to 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
and other great centres of commerce. He was 
afraid Mr. Herapath had not been toall the com- 
pany s stations, for if he had he would have 
seen that, with all they had done, they had not 
gone far enough. The only limit to their local 
traffic seemed to be the limit of accommodation 
they could give. If the country grew and then 
traffic grew, they would have to find more money 
than they were asked for to-day. Adverting to 
the heavy works which have for some time past 
been in progress at different points, both in this 
country and Ireland, the engineer in his report 
says that the retaining walls of the new tunnel 
at Primrose Hill are nearly complete, and that of 
the total length of 1,180 yards of the tunnel 724 
yards are finished, being more than two-thirds. 
On the Festiniog Tunnel (on the Betts-y-Coed 
and Festiniog line), 3,872 yards long, two out of 
three of the shafts are sunk, and 160 yards of 
the tannel complete. At Holyhead, the enlarge- 
ment of the inner harbour has made rapid pro- 
gress during the last few months. 





The report of the Midland Company stated 
that the traffic of the half-year showed a gross 
increase of 117,1951., as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1875; bat that on the 
mineral traffic there had been a decrease of 
72,2621., caused by the strike which lasted for 
many weeks in the North Derbyshire and South 
Yorkshire colliery districts, the net increase 
being therefore only 44,9331. The chairman 
stated at the meeting that the outlay during the 
half-year on lines open and on works in course 
of construction, was 1,712,963. During the half- 
year, 76,0001. had been spent on the new loco. 
motive and carriage shopsat Derby. Up to the 
present time the large sum of 281,0001. had been 
laid out on those works, and before they were 
completed no less than 170,0001. more would 
have to be spent, making altogether 450,0001. 
This was really a prodigious outlay, but it was 
absolately necessary. Adverting to the St. 
Pancras Station and Hotel, he said that it was 
now entirely completed, and the outlay was at 
anend. The farther outlay of capital during the 
current half-year was estimated at 1,500,0001., 
and in the four half-years following, 4,650,0001. ; 
making the large total of 6,150,0001. In answer 
to a shareholder, who said he looked with very 
considerable anxiety upon the large outlay of 
capital which was taking place, the chairman 
observed that he was almost astonished at times 
at the forbearance with which the sharebolders 
of the company responded to the demands which 
were made upon them for increased capital. The 
directors were anxious to keep down such ex- 
penditure as much as possible, but the share. 
holders must bear in mind that for the large 
increasing traffic which they had had in the last 
few years they must provide accommodation. 
In reply to a shareholder who desired informa. 
tion as to the purchase by the directors of a 
large and extensive property in London for dock 
purposes, the chairman stated that eight acres 
of very valuable land fronting the River Thames 
at Poplar, had been purchased, on which a ship- 
ping casin and wharf were about to be con- 
stracted. The property was an exceedingly vala- 


able one,—an old shipbuilding yard,-—and had cost | 


110,0001. This year they had obtained power to 
make a short branch into it, which would require 
a farther considerable outlay of capital. 

The traffic receipts of the Great Northern 
Company amounted to 1,399,284l.. for the 
last half-year as against 1,395,141. last year. 
The capital expenditure during the half-year 
had been 958,188/., a Jarge portion of which was 
on the new lines in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Yorkshire. The doubling of the two tannels 
at London—the Copenhagen tunnel, and that 
close to King’s-cross—was proceeding satisfac- 
torily. One half of the Copenhagen tunnel was 
completed, and that at King’s-cross, nearer to 
the station, had been commenced, and several 
shafts put in. Nearly 40,0001. had been ex- 
pended on those tunnels during the half-year. 
Theaccountsof the engineer’s department showed 
a reduction in the expenditare of 7,6591., chiefly 
attributable to the price of rails, chairs, and 
building materials having been less than in the 
corresponding period, 

The accounts of the Great Western Company 
show a slight increase of traffic as compared with 
last vear. The engineer reports that the tunnel 
of tue Bewdley and Kidderminster, and Nether- 
ton and Halesowen Railways has been finished, 
with the exception of the face at the east end, 
and that all the piers and abutments of the 
viaduct crossing the river Stour have been 
brought up to springing level, and three of the 
arches turned. The engineer in charge of the 
Severn tannel works reports that the heading has 
now been driven toa length of 2,540 ft. from 
the shaft, and is more than 60 ft. under the 
shoots. Inclusive of the cost of the plant, the 
expenditure to the present time amounts to 
55,4487. At the meeting the. shareholders 
passed a vote of 224,{85l. for additional new 
works during the current half-year. Amongst 
the items of this intended expenditure are, 
carriage-repairing shops at Paddington, 4,8701. ; 
new wagon-yard at Swindon, 6,0001.; doubling 
the line between West Drayton and Slough, 
10,0001. ; additional sidings at Exeter, 8,0001. ; 
new goods stations at Bath, Bristol, and Cardiff, 
27,8001.; new passenger stations at Cwmbran 
and Newport, 32,0001.; and new station at 
Neath, 20,0001. 

The report of the South-Eastern Company 
stated that there was an increase in the earnings 
from all sources, of 19,6941. as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. The 
directors nevertheless regretted that great 


depression of trade and the long winter had had 
an effect upon the traffic receipts of the company. 
The report further stated that the works of the 
Blackfriars Branch, and of the extension from 
Greenwich to Maize-bill, were all but complete, 
and would be opened for traffic very shortly. 
It added that purchases of property for the 
farther enlargement of the Bricklayers’ Arms 
Station, and in connexion with extension works 
at other pointe, were being made. The discus- 
sions before the Government Department in 
reference to the enlargement of the harbour of 
Boulogne were progressing favourably, and the 
directors were advised that in all probability a 
project would be submitted to the French 
Chambers in January next for definitively dealing 
with the question. 

The depression of trade during the present 
year has had a serious effect on the merchandise 
and mineral traffic of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company, more especially on the last-named 
traffic, which has fallen off to the extent of 
55,0001. At the half-yearly meeting the chair- 
man stated that daring the half-year they had 
spent, on existing lines, in works necessary for 
the public convenience and safety, 396,5001., 
maicly made up by ‘extension of stations and 
constraction of new sidings. The expenditore 
on land alone amounted to 109,6981. As in the 
case of all other railway companies, the cost of 
land was becoming one of the most serious items. 
There was an item of a very serious character, 
which had reference to cottages and cabins. The 
expenditure on these during the half-year, 
together with block-signal cabins, amounted to 
64,0001. On new jetties and sidings at the Tyne 
docks they had spent 12,8851. Dring the balf- 
year some of the heaviest works they had to 
construct under their Acts of Parliament had 
been in progress. On the very heavy works 
crossing Sunderland they had expended 56,0001. ; 





on the new station at York and the railways 
approaching it, all of which were being pushed 
forward and showed great progress, 84,644/.; on 
the railway and docks at West Hartlepool, 


' $2,0001.; and on the line from Castle Eden to 


Stockton, 64,0001. In the course of his remarks 
the chairman alluded to the enormous amount 
which the company had recently expended on 
rolling.stock. Last year they added to their 
stock 105 new engines, for which 26¥,000/. have 
| been paid. During the past half-year they had 
spent 76,0001., adding thirty-three new engines, 
| which increased their stock to 1,364. In the 
' course of last year they expended in new wagons 
ag much as 480,000!., and during the pest half- 
year they had spent 134,1871. The total expen- 
diture by the company on rolling-stock, up to 
the end of the half-year, had been close upon 
9,000,0001. 

The London, Chatham, and Dover Company 
have resolved to spend a large sum in station 
and other extensions at different points along 
the line. At the meeting of that company the 
directors reported that it will be necessary to 
incur, during the next two or three years, con- 
siderable additional expenditure in the provision 
of farther accommodation and material for the 
growing traffic of the railway. There was no 
doubt that the income of the company was at 
present suffering from the want of such outlay. 
Extensions at several stations on the line had 
become indispensable, and to secure a punctual 
and efficient service a large quantity of additional 
sidings and siding-room at various pointe must 
be constructed. The shareholders have confirmed 
a recommendation of the directors to raise 
500,0001. additional capital for carrying out a 
portion of the proposed new works. 

The report of the London and Brighton Com- 
pany stated that the general depression during 
the past half-year, while it had arrested the 
rapid progress of the revenue, had not prevented 
an increase resulting from the general develop- 
ment of traffic. The capital expenditure for the 
half-year had been 201,8711. 

The traffic receipts of the Metropolitan for the 
half-year amount to 240,4771., showing an in- 
crease of 17,4901. as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The extension 
from Bishopsgate to Aldgate is being rapidly 
proceeded with, and is expected to be completed 
and opened by the Ist of December. The 
works on the St. John’s Wood line, from the 
Swiss Cottage to Willesden-green, are about to 
be commenced. 

The report of the East London Company 
stated that the works of the goods junction with 
the main line of the Great Eastern Company will 
be at once commenced and completed, as a very 
large amount of revenue depends upon it. 
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The Great Eastern Company report that the 
conversion of their Shoreditch high-level passen- 
ger station intoa goods station, together with the 
works in connexion, are about to be carried out. 

It was stated atthe meeting of the North London 
Company that the dock and other works at 
Poplar, now in progress, will cost 200, 0001. 

At the meeting of the Manchester and Sheffield 
Company it transpired that, during the half year 
there had been a decrease in the traffic, as com- 
pared with the ing half-year of 1875 
of 33,0001, Sir Edward Watkin, the chairman, 
attributed it in a great measure to the strike in 
the coal districts of South Yorkshire, which 
lasted ten weeks. He calculated that the com- 
pany had lest 50.0001. by that “foolish, iniquitous, 
and unnecessary strike,” whilst the workmen 
themselves lost 100,000/., and the employers 
200,0001., the value of the 500,000 tons of coal 
which were not got during the strike. 











SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 


Sevenoaks. — Mr. George William Brumell, 
assistant surveyor for the central district of St. 
Pancras parish, has been appointed surveyor to 
the Sevenoaks Local Board of Health. 

Stoke.on-Trent.—At a meeting of the Stoke- 
on-Trent Town Conncil, on the 21st inst., Mr. 
Bowen, of Liverpool, was appointed borough 
surveyor. There were sixty-three applicants, 
a number of whom bad been selected to attend 
the meeting. The salary is 2001. a year. 
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COST OF RAILWAY MAINTENANCE. 


Somer pains *have been taken to enable us to 
lay before our readers a tabular statement show- 
ing the particulars of the expenditare, by sixteen 
of the principal railway companies, in maintain - 


SOME OLD HOUSES AND THEIR 
STORIES. 
THE HOUSE IN WHICH JOHN LOCKE DIED. 


| ‘Tax year sixteen handred and thirty-four is 
memorable in English history as that in which 
‘the obnoxious ship-money tax was first imposed 
‘on a people already groaning beneath the 
| weight of excesive and illegal taxation. The an. 
popularity of Charles I. was rapidly spreading, 
the indignation of Parliament was as rapidly 
deepening, and the earliest mutterings of that 
awful storm which swept the Stuarts from 
their throne pervaded the entire land. 
John Locke was then two years old. He was 
born, as may be remembered, in a thatched honse 
beside the ancient church of a small market 
‘town in Somersetshire, called Wrington ; eleven 
‘miles from Bristol, and a shorter distance from 
|Axbridge. His father, a lawyer and agent, was 
‘aman in fairly prosperous circamstances who 
shared the growing discontent of the country, 
‘and im that neat little one-street town at the 
| foot of the Mendip-hills was an important and 
influential personage. 
| As little John Locke grew in years and began 
(to wander about the town and through the 
| tall ferns covering the vast heaths on the hill 
| sides of the Mendips, with the elder companicns 
‘of his childhood, his mind became deeply im- 
by ail he heard and saw as the great 
waves of pity, horror, indignation, and rage 
|swept over the land; now from Ireland, now 
| from Scotland, and most frequently from London. 
| The dreadful whisperings of secret horrors insti. 
| gated by the Queen in Whitehall—the crael and 
| abominable Star-chamber doings—wrongs done 


| by servile magistrates basking in the light of | 
|royal favour and protection, the infliction of | 
| ruinous fines for the most trifling and even 


| imaginary offences, the torture and imprison- 


| redress or relief, the merchants of Bristol were 
_ determined to play no mean part in the coming 
struggle. Civil commotions soon began to 
assume formidable appearances; the soap. 
makers determined to abandon trade rather 
than pay aduty of 4l. per ton on soap; the 
brewers were resolved to cease brewing rather 
than take out the hitherto unheard-of licences at 
a cost of 40 marks each per annum. Richard 
Aldworth, as mayor of the city, his aldermen, 
and the city guilds, terribly perplexed, and with 
much dread and fear in their hearts, prepared to 
meet the coming troubles. Forts were erected, 
the ancient castle, and the double line of the 
city walls were repaired and strengthened ; tall, 
strong towers arose on the hills of Brandon and 
St. Michael ; cannon, and unusually large pieces 
of ordnance, were mounted and arranged for use 
against possible besiegers. The gaily-attired 
city train bands, with their floating feathers, gay 
doublets, gleaming pikes, and clumsy muskets, 
marched to and fro through the streets, each 
looking like a captain, co well was he armed and 
attired. Sightseers came in from the outlying 
towns and villages, full of wonder and excite- 
ment, and amongst them doubtless Mr. Locke, 
with his poor, delicate, pale-faced, intelligent lad, 
John, then ten years old,—for all these things 
were in 1642. 

But the civic authorities were divided even 
amongst themselves, although by far the greater 
proportion of the citizens were hostile to the 
king. Ramours came in from time to time which 
increased their uncertainty. Now the Royal 
cause looked strongest, now that of the Houses 
of Parliament; the advantages leaned now this 
way, now that; it was hard for pradent men, 
with a just sense of their responsibilities, to 
decide in favour of one or the other. While they 


were thus wavering, a new element sprang up to 
ion of 





bring about a final decision. A 


ing and renewing their permanent way, stations, ment of patriotic gentlemen in and out of Parlia- strong-minded, warm-hearted, patriotic ladies, 
buildings, and other works in the engineer’s ment, arbitrary exactions of the most aggra- | headed by the wife of the mayor, broke into the 
department. The figures are for the half-year vating description, these and kindred tinge | council-chamber and prayed them earnestly and 
ended June, 1876, and have been obtained from raised the swelling waves of public feeling and | fervently to proclaim against the king, and they 


the official half-yearly reports of the 


ies. sent them rolling stormily onward. In Bristol, | prevailed. The Harl of Essex, who held a great 


A nomber of calculations are added which show | then, and long after, the second city of the military reputation, had been chosen to head the 
the rate of expenditvre per mile of line, the mile- | kingdom, the people were terribly excited, wnd | forces opposed to Charles, and when he marched 
age being equated to single line; the percentage thence the emotion epread to Axbridge and from Gloucester to Bristol, thanks to these 
which the expenditure forms of the actual cost Wrington. Hot controversies sprang up con- | ladies, he found the gates opened for his admis- 


of constructing the lines ; and also the proportion 


of the earnings which was absorbed. The mean |with the consequent wickedness of rebellion, | 
averages obtained from the combined figures of versus the people's right of resistance when sore | 
these companies may be accepted as fair data need was in arms, and, if need be, evento the | 


‘cerning the supposed Divine Right of kings 


sion, which were afterwards closed for his 
But Essex disgusted the sober citizens and 
traders. He and his officers plunged into the 


for fixing the rate of outlay in this important death. In these Mr. John Looke, we feel eure, unwarlike delights of feasting, drinking, avd 


department of railway working. These may be | teok part. And when the time came he was not dancing, disgracing the place 


given as follows :— 
Salaries, Office Expenses, and Superintendence. 


Per mile of single line ............... £3000 

Percentage of cost of construction 019 

Percentage of earnings............... “27 
Permanent Way. 

Per mile of single line ............... £88009 

Percentage of cost of construction 482 

Percentage of earnings............... 695 


Stations, Buildings, and Works. 


Per mile of singlo line ............... £39000 

Percentage of cost of construction ‘212 

Percentage of earnings............... 3°07 
Gross Total. 

Per mile of single line ............... £130 000 

Percentage of cost of construction ‘713 

Percentage of earnings............... 029 


| tardy in exchanging words fer blows, the sword 


|for the pen, and went forth to raise men, | 


| deserting Jaw-books and ink~hern until happier 
times should be won, prepared for sternest work 
| wherein life, land, andall men hold dearest were 
|to be staked opon the hazard of a desperate 
| struggle for the coantry’s rightful freedom. 

As the chief entrance imto Wales, and a station 


Somerset, the strongly-fortified city of Bristol, 
with its wealth of manufactures, shipping, 


of frantic desperation by 





giving its owners the entire command of 


money, and population was a point of the highest 
| possible importance to the king on the one hand, 
| and the Parliament on the other. Herassed by 
the demands of arrogaut, never-satisfied com- 
missioners and pursuivants, driven to the verge 
steadily -increasing 
imposte, and the utter impossibility ef obtaining sacre of their fellow-citizens 


with their broile 
/and debauchery, and weakening the cause they 
| were embarked in, just when it most needed 
‘strengthening and support. So it happesed 
| that, on the 16th of Febrnary, in 1643, the Par- 
-liament sent Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes to depose 
'the Earl from his command, and hold him im 
'close confinement until bis condect) had been 
_ strictly investigated. But even Fiennes suffered 
the enemy to approach unperceived, and nearly 
lost the town through their treachery. 

Jobn Locke's father was then serving the Par- 
liament as captain of a troop be had raised in 
Wrington, and was doubtless with his family m 
Bristol when Prince Rupert came a Forse 

i ” 
received private messages from certain royalist 
citizens who bed matured a plan for the mas- 
by night, and the 





Comparative Statement of the Particulars and Cost of maintaining the Permanent Way and Works of the principal Raiheoay Companies. 








Half.yeer ending 30th June, 1876. 








Stations, Boildings, i Gross Total. 
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admission of the king’s forces, which was dis. 
covered only at the very moment when the bells 
of three churches near the walls were to be sud- 
denly tolled as the signal for its execution. So 
awfal had been the (doubtless exaggerated) 
stories industriously spread abroad concerning 
the cruel outrages and tortures inflicted by the 
savage Irish and German troops in the pay of 
Prince Rupert on men, women, and children, 
‘that we can readily imagine how the wan face of 
poor little John Locke grew still more white 
when one morning, on the 8th of March, he 
heard his excited father describing the danger 
they, in the dead of night, had so unconsciously 
escaped, and heard his mother’s grateful thanks 
given to a merciful God for the miracle of their 
safety. 

Tracing the fierce, hot progress of the siege 
which ensued, we remember how the leaders of 
the detected conspirators suffered, and paid the 
last barbarous and horrible penalties of their 
crime in being hanged, and, whilst still alive, 
drawn and quartered, before the Nag’s Head 
tavern in Wine-street. How, on the 23rd of 
July, Bristol was compelled, by foes without and 
traitors within the gates, to capitulate, but did 
so on the most favourable and honourable condi- 
tions, which Prince Rupert granted and most 
dishonourably violated. The soldiers of the 
Parliament, instead of marching out with 
shouldered pikes and muskets, their flags 
bravely flying, were driven forth stripped of 
arms, money, and even clothes,— amongst them, 
as we may fairly presume, being Captain Locke, 
with his frightened wife and children, who, in 
some way or other, through hardships, suffer- 
ings, and dangers, contrived to reach London. 

The Roundheads were no longer jubilant and 
hopeful ; so far all the advantages seemed to be 
won by the Royalists, who were victorious in the 
north and in the west, and now held Bristol. 
The king’s army began to grow, that of the 
Parliament todiminish. Those who had remained 
doubtfal decided for the more hopeful cause, and 
apany who had decided for the ether bitterly 
‘blamed their rashness, Londem was in a state 
of terror. Riots arose, plots were feared, dis- 
sension and discontent abounded, and in London 
there were hurried preparations te endures siege. 

About this time, or soon after, John became 
one of the scholars who had the pri being 
educated and prepared for the University im that 
famous ‘‘ publique school for , rethoriek, 
poetrie, and for the Latin and Greek languages,” 
now called Westminster School. It was aé tha 
time no easy task to secure admission thereto, | 
and Captain Locke must have commanded con-| 
siderable influence in securing the same. For 
the first year John was probationer or commoner. 
How the weakly boy fared in the rude sports 
and exercises of the stardy Westminster scholars, 
and what triumphs the ambitious genius won in 
learning to compensate for defeat in athletic 
contests, we can fancy without much help from 
imagination. Whether he played in the old 
Greek dramas which Queen Elizabeth com- 
manded that the boys shouid play every year at 
Christmas, or whether the Puritans suppressed 
these, as they did other plays, we have not 
ascertained. His laughter blended in the roar 
which arose at the tossing of the pancake, but 
there was little chance of his being the boy to 
cateh it, but his pale face flushed with pride 
when the glorious day of a crowning triumph 
came, and he was borne three times round the pre- 
cinets of the school amidst a shouting and din of 
congratulations which aroused half Westminster 
to share the excitement. 

From Westminster John Locke went to Oxford, 
where in Christ Church College his superior 
abilities soon gave him prominence. In 1655 he 
ebtained his degree of B.A., he being then 
twenty-three years of age, and three years after 
he appended to his name the honourable distine- 
tion of M.A. But Locke was greatly dissatiefied 
with the chaotic state learning was then in, and 
‘the unprofitable directions it waa taking. It 
irritated him to see students growing bewildered 
amongst mere verbal subtleties, and he protested 
strongly against the Aristotelian philosophy as 
Ses ee ee en 
convert students into wrangling di rather 
than sound thinkers. Despite its wonderful 
-comprehensiveness, and the vast reputation it 
had for so many centuries enjoyed, he showed 
how unfruitful this system of philosophy had 
been, aad attacked it with all the weapens in hia 


armoury; tracing toit many faults in the exercise . worked hard for its improvement, when a chance 


and training of the mental faculties whereby men 
were kept in i amd error all their lives. 





It was a somewhat bold thing te do, for new 


»able preferment in the Irish Church to take 


.to Spain. . 


doctrines in philosophy were regarded almost as 
suspiciously as were new doctrines in religion, 
and “the imputation of novelty was a terrible 
charge amongst those who judged men’s heads 
as they did their perukes, by the fashion.” 

It was now time that Locke should select his 
fature calling or profession. His father had 
determined that he should be a physician, and a 
physician he consequently became, commencing 
practice in Oxford. 

The physician of that day was an odd mixture 
of science and quackery, learning and super- 
stitious ignorance. His profession was, however, 
one whereby poor men rapidly grew rich, and 
Mr. Locke, senior, was wise in his generation 
when he selected it for his son’s foliowing. Dr. 
Baldwin Hammey tells us how in 1644 he knew 
Dr. Robert Wright, who, although he had been in 


IT 


in his breast, wrote to a physician at Oxford to 
provide a quantity of that water for his use. 
Arriving im the city, be found Mr. John Locke 
acting for the physican he had written to daring 
that phyeican’s absence, and was so pleased 
with the urbanity of the substitute’s manners, 
the superiority of his understanding, and the 
sincerity of hie pretensions, that he soon 
regarded him with feelings of admiration and 
friendship, and finally invited him to abandon a 
‘distasteful profession and take up his abode 
‘with him. 

Lord Ashley Cooper, in his younger days, had 
himself won a distinguished position in Exeter 
College, Oxford. He delighted in philosophical 
stadies and abstruse speculations. The greatest 
geniuses of the age were his constant friends 
and companions. He had fought with Captain 





London only three years, pocketed a thousand 
broad pieces in the course of the year, and he, | 
moreover, tells how on one occasion he him. | 
self received thirty-six broad pieces in gold as a/ 
single fee from a sick Puritan, who would have | 
given him a moch larger sum if he had not | 
declined to receive it. But it was a profession | 
absurd in its customs, ridiculous in the extrava- © 
gance of its pretensions, eccentric in dress, and 
its professors, conscious of much ignorance, con- 
cealed it under an assumption of something 
mysterious and unearthly in the profundity of 
their wisdom. The huge wig and the gold- 
headed cane were its chief outer signs, on the 
strength of which many an ignorant dunce went 
about torturing and slaying his poor helpless 
fellow-creatures with perfect impunity. Alchemy, 
magic, and astrology in the minds of the ignorant 
were still associated with the practice of medicine, 
and most of its professors adhered to super- 
stitious and absurd delusions fully justifying 
such associations. They blundered tragically in 
their ignorance of drugs, for chemistry was then 
and, medicinally, for long after, in its infancy, 
and were as careless in administering them as if 
they were things of the most harmless and im- 
potent character. Te thie the learned John 


: 
| 
! 
| 


and he must put off that; therefore he prescribes 
rhubarb ; and they would certainly kill the man.” 

4 profession at this feeble stage of its deve. 
loparent could not be expected to hold fast a man 
like John Locke, a conscientious, earnest, great, 
and high-minded man, who would not-condescend 
to support unreal pretensions or disguise ignor- 
ance beneath the assumption of mysterious 
knowledge. He very soon ceased to be a phy- 
seian, and accepted the post of secretary to Sir 
William Swan, with whom, in 1664, he visited 
Germany. Troubleus times were then once 
again threatening the peace of England, and 
envoys extraordinary were being despatched 
by King Charles II. in various directions. Of 
these Sir William Swan was one, and he was 
sent forth to visit the elector of Brandenburg 
and other princes of the German Empire on a 
secret mission. There are some amusing and 
interesting letters written by Locke on what 
he saw and heard in Germany at this time, which 
were published by Lord King. 

In the following year Locke returned to 
Oxford, and was tempted by an offer of consider. 


orders. Bat on precisely that ground which 
must have influenced him in ing the 
practice of medicine, he ultimately declined this 
opportunity of rising to wealth and distinction. 
In reply to the friend who obtained the offer for 
him, he said, “I believe you think me too 
proud to undertake anything wherein I should 
acquit myself but unworthily. I am sare I 
cannet content myeelf with being undermost, 
possibly the middle-most. of my profession, and 
you will allow, om consideration, care is to be 
taken not to engage in a calling wherein, if one 
ehance to be a bungler, there is no retreat.” 
Abeut the same time, “‘ through fate or fortune,” 
as he said, be declined with hesitation an ap- 
pointment in the suite of the English Ambassador 


Thrown back upon his old profession, Locke 
resumed fresh studies in connexion with it, and 


enabled him finally to abandon it. The learned 


and eloquent Lerd Ashley Cooper being advised to | 


Locke on the side of the Parliament, although 
he had been one of those who were most 
active in bringing about the Restoration when 
that step seemed to him the best and most 
desperately necessary. Such a man coald not 
but appreciate another whose tastes aud powers 


| were so nearakin to his own, aud the friendship 


thus commenced speedily ripened into one of the 
deepest sincerity and warmth. When he became 
Earl Shaftesbury and Lord High Chancellor of 
England, Locke shared his good fortune, and 
was made Secretary of the Presentations. 

Lord Shaftesbury as an active political leader 
was in the thick of all the fierce, hot Parliamentary 
struggles of his day, seeking power, and delight- 
ing in its exercise; but he was by no means 
the unscrupulous and selfishly ambitious man 
his enemies have delighted im painting. At 
Oxford, surrounded and admired by an enlight- 
ened circle, Locke had ceased to take any active 
interest in political questions, and devoted him- 
self exclusively to scientific and philosophical 
pursuits. The most emineat physicians of 
Oxford, the famous Mr. Boyle, who did so mach 
for chemistry and mechanical science, with 
many other learned men, were his most intimate 
friends there, and it must have been with some 
regret that he followed his new patron to the 
luxurious leisuse of Sunning-hill, Wells, and after- 
wards to Exeter House, in the Strand, whereim ho 
formed the scheme of his now famous essay on 
“The Conduct of - yanateaneageer-ay Wandering 

the rdens and terraces over- 
prs See teie. Locke may have thought of 
the lines in which Spenser, referring to the same 
mansion, wrote :— 

“ Next whereunto oe —_ @ stately place, 
1 ace 
ore Guatiea which ees nened oo dwell,” 

The intimacy he enjoyed with the Earl broagh’ 
with it a variety of occu which prevented 
the carrying out of the plan he had carefully 
devised, the education of his patron’s son largely 
occupying his time. Locke had never from his 
childhood enjoyed robust health, and at length 
a severe attack of asthma induced him to seek 
relief in the South of France. In 1675 he left 
England for Calais, and by short stages pro- 
ceeded slowly thence to Montpelier, where he 
became sequainted with the Earl of Pembroke. 
He afterwards went to Paris, where he formed a 
friendship with the learned anatomist, Guene!lon, 
of Amsterdam. In 1679 he received intelligence 
of the Hari of Shaftesbury’s reinstatement at 
Court, and a letter from him urging his return, 
politics having assumed su difficult and dangerous 
‘an aspect that the advice of a wise and prudent 
friend assumed high importance. ; 

The last years of the Merry Monarch’s reign 
were closing in shame, infamy, and tarbulent 
outbreaks of popular feeling, whem the Duke of 
| York, afterwarde James II., at length obtained 
the dismissal of the Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
enemy who had persistently striven te prevent his 
succession. Some of the Duke's a 
falsely charged the Earl with perjury, and he 
was tried for that offence, but gogo hopes 

his persecutors were vain; ing jary 
paced him. Dryden was one of those who 
embittered the Earl’s misfortunes by scathing 
‘mockery. His satire of “ Absalom and Archi- 

” lashed the fallen minister with a severity 
which he felt deeply and resented indignantly. 
' The Earl, however, as Governor of the Charte r 
' House, none the less readily gave Dryden's son 
‘the nomination to a scholarship, and Dryden, in 
the next edition of his satiric poem, spealing of 
the Earl as Lord Chancellor, penitently returned 
the compliment by adding the following lines :— 
“ In Israel’s court ne'er sat au Abethdin 


With more diseerning eyes, or hands more cleas, 


j the wretched to redress, 





drink the mineral waters at Acton for amabscess 


Swift of despatch, and easy of acoess.’” 
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When the great Earl was driven out of the There, in the midst of beautifal undulating wood. | 
country to seek refage in Holland, John Locke, land scenery, which belonged more or less inti- 
ever steadfast and faithfal to his friend and mately to that fine old forest, shut in by groups 
patron, went with him, content to spend the rest | of trees vast in age and proportions, stood the 
of his days in complete retirement from friends, | old manor-house of Otes, Sir Francis Masham a 
country, and relatives. In January, 1683, the|seat. Partially embattled and ivy-grown, its 
Earl of Shaftesbury died in exile, and two years | walls enriched by the mellow hues wherewith 
after, amidst “ inexpressible luxury and profane. | time delights in painting sturdy brick and stone, 
ness, gaming, and all dissoluteness, and, as it with the additions and alterations of several 





were, total forgetfulness of God,” died King) 
Charles II. 

James II. carried his hatred beyond the grave, 
and being unable to wreak it upon the dead ear’, 
kept it in reserve for those who had been the | 
deceased statesman’s dearest friends. Mr. Penn | 
wrote to Locke, offering to sue for him with the | 
new monarch for forgiveness. Locke replied | 
gratefully, but with dignity. He was guilty of 
no offence against the king; there was conse. | 
quently nothing to be forgiven, and to accept 
pardon would imply a confession of guiltiness, 
which, in all honesty and truthfalness, he could 
never make. This increased the king’s hatred 
of him, and when reports reached England that 
the English and Scotch exiles in Holland were 
plotting an invasion of the kingdom, with Argyll 
and Monmouth at their head, although there was 
no evidence to show that Locke had participated 
in their rebellious scheme, yet his name figured 

_ last on the list of those whose apprehension was 
demanded of the Lonvestein faction then holding 
Amsterdam. The inno- 
cence of Locke was so 
well known in that city 
of commerce that the 
chief magistrate, had 
he dared, would have 
indignantly declined to 
give him up. All he 
could do for innocence 
he did. Locke was 
warned to hide himself, 
with the understand. 
ing that so long as his 
presence could be kept 
unknown no real at- 
tempt would be made 
for his discovery. The 
friend he had won in 
France, Guenellon, now 
proved his truthfulness. 
He gave him a safe 
refage in his house, 
from which he never 
ventured until the 
blackness of night over- 
spread the deserted 
streets. When the 
canals intersecting the 
town in every direction 
gleamed dimly, and the 


generations conspicuously traceable, both within 
and withont it, this snug, quaint, old roomy 
mansion had charms of a picturesque and in- 
teresting kind peculiarly its own. Bat its 
memory is preserved now, some thirty or more 








Christianity,’ and soon after his “ 
on the Apostolic Epistles.” 

In the well-stocked library of the old mansion 
he loved to sit and converse quietly with his 
friends, while through the open windows came 
the glowing sunshine, the soft perfumed wind of 
summer, the rustle of leaves, and the songs of 
birds. By the blazing loge of the hoge hearth 
when cold and frost came with stormy winds, in 
that same room, curtained and closed and warm 
with that love of lingering amongst memories of 
early days which belong to age and the con. 
ciousness of rapidly approaching death, he would 
,tell the stories we have been recalling and 


Commentary 


years after it has been taken down, exclusively | partially guessing at, of the great civil war in 
by stories belonging to it as the home of John | which his father fonght, of the breezy hill-sides 
Locke during the last fourteen years of his life, |on which he wandered as a child, of his experi. 
and as the house wherein he died. In London, | ence at Oxford, of his troubles and misfortunes jn 
where he enjoyed the continued attention of the Holland. Lady Masham, with the most tender 
greatest and most learned men in the kingdom, sisterly kindness, devoted all her time to his 
and was constantly visited by the Earl of Pem. care, surrounding him with every comfort she 
broke and the Earl of Peterborough, with both could command, solicitously careful to preserve 
of whom he lived on terms of the closest inti. him from every influence which might injure his 


macy, Locke struggled against the disease which 


was slowly killing him with much difficulty and | 


suffering. At Otes, where the air was purer and 
softer, his life was more peacefal and endurable. 
Therefore, two years after his return to England, 
he resolved, at the solicitation of Sir Francis and 
his lady, to make their pleasant manor-house 
his constant abode for the remainder of his days. 





feeble health or lessen his tranquillity. 
Osce mcre spring came, with its clear blue 
|sky and bedding leaves, and as it warmed and 
blossomed into summer the dying philosopher 
knew it was the Jast he should ever see on earth. 
On the lst of Jane, 1704, he wrote to Mr. King 
| as follows :— 
| This comfortable and usnally restorative 
reason of the year has 
no effect upon me for 
the better; on the 
contrary, my short- 
ness of breath and 
uneasiness every day 
increase. My stomach, 
without any visible 
cause, sensibly decays, 
so that all appear- 
ances concur to warn 
me that the dissolution 
of this cottage is not 
far off.” 

As he grew weaker 
and weaker, it was 
still his delight to be 
carried into that dear 
old library to spend 
the hours in his fa- 
vourite easy - chair, 
looking upon the sum- 
mer scene outspread 
before him, listening 
to the voice of that 
loving, loveable, gentle, 
and true-hearted blue- 
stocking. And so 
the days shortened and 
the air grew chilly, 





great docks and ware- 
houses, and the crowd 
of clumsy coasters and 
Rhine vessels rested dark and still along the 
booms in front of the overhanging houses, 
then, all eye and ear, in his painful dread 
of spies, knowing that he took his life in 
his hand,—disguised and carefully shunning 
observation,—the great English philosopher 
stole watchfally forth, like a thief in the 
night, to take the air. In his secret retirement, 
however, he continued to write. In 1687 ap. 
peared an abridgment of his great unpublished 
work on the “Understanding,” in French, and 
shortly after a Latin letter on “ Toleration,”— 
of all subjects that which in this country was 
then least understood or cared for,—with “A New 
Method of making Commonplace Books.” About 
the same time the evil government of the second | 
James bore ite evil fruit in another great, but | 
happily bloodless, revolution, and Locke, joyously | 
hearing the news, came boldly forth into the | 
light of day, bade his generous friend a gratefal | 
adiev, and sailed back to his own dearland. His 
friends at the court of William of Orange 
appointed him Commissioner of Appeals, and | 
would have made him envoy to the elector of | 
Brandenburg, bad he not preferred the smaller | 
income of his former office, with more time for | 
studious labour of Jove in the retirement of his | 
home and the society of the dear friends from | 
whom he had so long been separated. Amongst | 
those friends were Sir Francis Masham and his | 
blue-stocking lady, bis second wife, the learned | 
daughter of a learned father, Dr. Ralph Cadworth 
author of “The Intellectual System.” ' 
At this period Waltham Forest, which had 
anciently enshrouded the entire county of Essex 
and has now dwindled down to Epping Forest, 
retained much of its former grandeur and extent, 





Otes, the Seat of Sir Francis Masham.—John Locke's last Retreat. 


Notwithstanding thie, the Government, to mark 
its sense of his national services to the cause of 
learning, and his valuable practical essays on 


of the Council of Trade, with the customary 
stipend of 1,0001. perannum. He held the post 


two months, and then wrote to the Lord Keeper | 


Somers pleading for dismissal, on the ground 
that the craziness of his body so ill seconded the 
inclination he had to serve his Majesty. He was 
urged in vain to retain the post, and with reluct- 
ance was allowed to abandon it. In his letter to 
Lord Somers he said :— 

“T should not trouble you with an account of 


the prevailing decays of an old pair of lungs, | 
were it not my duty to take care his Majesty | 


should not be disappointed, and, therefore, that 
he lay not any expectation on that which, to my 
great misfortune, every way, I find, would cer- 
tainly fail him, and I must beg your lordship, 
for the interest of the public, to prevail with his 
Majesty to think on somebody else, since I do 
not only fear, but am sure, my broken health 
will never permit me to accept the great honour 
his Majesty meant me. As it would be unpar- 
donable to betray the King’s business by under. 
taking what I should be unable to go through, 
so it would be great madness to put myself out 
of the reach of my friends during the small time 
T am to linger in this world, only to die a little 
more rich, or a little more advanced. He must 


_bave a heart strangely touched with wealth, 

or honours, who at my age, and labouring for 

bso can find any great relish for either of 
em.” 


At Otes, however, he continued to work. 


|was on the 27th day of October. r jacy 
iship, not discovering him as usual in his 
|favonrite seat in the library, went sadly to 
commercial subjects, appointed him a member | 
lresigned, too weak to rise, waiting for the 


and the windows and 
curtains once again 
were closed, and it 
Her lady- 


his bedside, where she found him patient ard 


‘end. The day wore mourpfally on until the 
‘time came for evening devotions. He particu- 
larly desired that in their prayers they would 
specially remember him, and, for his gratifica- 
tion, when the solemn twilight settled down, the 
family and servants gathered about his bed for 
the performance of their usual devotional duties. 
From that poor, pale, wasted face, the thought- 
ful eyes calmly looked through the gathering 
shadows upon familiar faces, seen for the last 
time, and for the last time John Locke heard the 
sounds of familiar voices, awe-subdaed by the 
thought of his passing away. “My work is 
almost at an end,” said he, “and I thank God 
for it.” 

We take another and a parting glance at John 
Locke. He had insisted upon being once more 
carried into the library, and placed in his 
favourite seat. The room was endeared to him 
in many ways, and he had desired that his 
eyes should rest upon it just before they closed 
forever. Lady Masham sat near him reading 
the Psalms to herself. He faintly desires her to 
read aloud. She obeys tearfally, and presently 
he signs that she shall cease doing so. She 
again obeys. A few minutes elapse; then 
is heard a long, low, quivering sigh, and from 
the body of one of the very few truly great 
thinkers the world has ever known the last 
breath of life oozes quietly away. He died = 
the 28th of October, 1704, at about three o'clock 








In 1695 appeared his “ Reasonableness of 


in the afternoon. 
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THE CONTRACTORS AND THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION OF 1878. 
PROVISION FOR WORKMEN. 


Tur Commissioners last week arranged their 
bargains with the contractors for the iron- 
work to be employed in the two great machine 
galleries of the Exhibition building, the Creusot 
factory undertaking the work on the side of the 
Avenue de Saffren, and tho Fives-Lille factory 
for the side of the Avenue de la Bourdonnais. 
These two firms must furnish the materia!, and 
terminate its erection within twelve months 
from the day of the command, that is to say, 
Thursday, September 21et. The work of erection 
to commence in six months time. The total 
cost of each of these two bargains amounts to 
1,800,000 francs (72,0001.). Here are the prices 
which the Commissioners have agreed to give for 
the material :—Castings for colamns, pipes, &c., 
30 centimes the kilogramme (aboat 21b.) ; iron and 
sheet-iron for the glass cases, 68 centimes; 
ordinary iron, 55 centimes. In case of delay in 
the execution of the works, these prices remain 
thos fixed :—Castings for columns, pipes, &c., 
28 centimes; sheet-iron for the glass cases, 
645 millitmes ; ordinary iron, 52 centimes. 

From the nature of the soil of the Champ de 
Mars, which, in the courseof digging for the drains, 
was found to consist of ordinary broken rubbish, 
utterly deficient in vegetable soil, it was thought 
necessary, in view of the great feature that 
will be made of the surrounding gardens, that 
a quantity of earth should be brought to the 
spot. This, on account of its great expense, 
created at first some apprehension; but at the 
same meeting of the Commission at which the 
contracts for the iron were arranged, a treaty 
was made with Messrs. Alasseur & Lacourriére, 





contractors for the Avenue de l’Opéra, by the 
terms of which they engaged to bring 75,000 


cubic metres of soil to the spot, at a cost of 20 | office of the collector and compiler of ancient | Mannfacture of Glass.” 


centimes per cubic métre. 


development has been the setting up of a 
cement manufactory, which is expected to tarn 
out about fifty tons a day. 

The fand for raising a statue to Sir William 
Mair, at Benares, already amounts to8,676 rupees, 
It was only started a fortnight before the mail 
left. Half of the amount was sabscribed by the 
Maharajah of Benares and the Nawab of Ram. 
poor, and a fourth of the remaining half by the 
Maharajah of Vizianagram. 

The Satlej Bridge, consisting of fifty-eight 
piers, has had threeof them washedaway. The 
smaller Beas Bridge has been entirely destroyed 
by the floods, and the towns of Jacobabad and 
Shikarpore are said to be threatened with total 
destruction by the rising waters of the Indus. 

The district engineer of South Canara has 
reported the destruction of a couple of bridges 
by the roots of trees. He says :—‘On this 
coast nothing short of the uprootal of all trees 
that possess lateral roots, growing within fifty 
yarda of bridges, will save further destruction 
of this sort, for the made earth of embankments 
and bridge-backing proves genial to roots, and 
the usaal masonry (laterite), from its clayey 
nature, offers almost as great attractions, and 
not very much more resistance to their growth.” 

Captain Newmarch, R.E., Executive Engineer, 
is under orders to proceed to Rangoon, where 
he will be employed in surveying the principal 
ports of the province of Burmah for the pur- 
pose of establishing an efficient system of har- 
bour defences. The plan likely to be adopted 
is that recommended by Colonel Oliphant, late 





Chief Engineer of Burmah. 


Messrs. Binny & Co. intend to start a spinning | 
Mr. Chisholm, | 
the Government architect, has been asked to | 


and weaving factory at Madras. 


supply the designer with ideas, and takes the 
p'ace of natural artistic production and taste in 
combination of form and colour, it is more cal- 
culated to mislead than to be of use.” A student 
might be led from this to regard the analysis of 
botanical forms as somewhat pooh-poohed by the 
examiners, and to be advised to return to the 
naturalistic and exploded treatment of forms in 
wall-papers of some half-century ago. The 
analysis of floral forms, which the late director 
of art introduced, has made an impression on 
all the best schools of art in Europe, and notably 
in France, where it is considered an estimable 
and striking marking of the govt anglais in wall- 
papers, which find a market evenin Paris. There 
is no doubt that the artistic inflaence of the new 
director of art will be beneficial to the schools, 
but it may be hinted to him that it ought not to 
be assumed that whatever is “is wrong.” In 
the actual awards made, three out of ten gold 
medals are given for the drawing of the figure, 
and all three to students of the Lambeth School, 
the superintendent of which, we believe, has 
become now the Head Master of the School at 
Sonth Kensington. Without disputing the 
judgment, there can be no doubt that such 
awards are somewhat of a discouragement to the 
other 130 art-schools, and give an aspect of 
biassed judgment. It might easily have been 
avoided by awarding only honorary medals, beyond 
one, in schools where there is distinguished 
merit for the same class of drawings, and letting 
other schools have a chance of a gold medal. 








GLASS FROM SLAG. 
Mr. Rasuiey Brirren, of Redhill, Surrey, 


selecta site,and draw out plans for the strac- | read a paper before the Iron and Steel Institute 
lat Leeds, on the 21st inst., “On the Utilisation 
The Lucknow paper understands that the | of Blast Furnace Slag, with its Heat, for the 


ture. 


Sanscrit manuscripts in Oudh bas been abolished 


He said,— 
Few of the substances which occur as mannu- 


On Friday, the 22nd, the Commission sat again, | by the Chief Commissioner. This is the first step facturers’ refuse or by-products have arrested 
and in the course of thair proceedings adjudged | towards a general reduction in the several | more attention than the scoria or cinder formed 


to M. Rigollet a fourth part of the metallic’ 
constructions for the interior galleries. The | 


Government establishments throughout the 
Province, in conformity with the recent instruc. 


| 


price of the adjudication was 1,330,000 francs | tions received from the Government of India, | 


(53,2001.). 
sented to a reduction of 3 per cent. All the) 
expense of octroi, placing, erection, and paint- 
ing with three coats, remains at his charge. 

M. Krantz has organised the medical service, 
which will consist of one head surgeon, two under 
ones, and two hospital assistants. All workmen 
injured on the works will receive gratuitous 
advice and assistance either at the hospital or 
at their own homes, as the head surgeon may 
advise, and when injuries received disablea man 
for life, he will receive half his salary during one 
year. When married workmen, or thore having 
families to assist, are killed on the works or die | 
from injaries received, or illness caused by the 
work, their wives or families can claim an in. 
demnity of 600 francs. This can be increased by 
a special decision of the minister, according to 
the position and wants of the victims and their 
families. Workmen injured while in a state of 
drunkenness will only receive medical help. 
When from any cause the work cannot be. 
proceeded with, the workmen engaged will re. | 
ceive half their salaries. 














MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 


Tue “Prince of Wales Memorial Fund Com. 
mittee” of Cawnpore have determined to | 
appropriate the sams subscribed by the native 
gentry of that station to some charitable pur. 
pose. It has been resolved that of the amount 
already realised, 8,000 rupees shall be devoted 
to the erection of a hospital, in addition to the 
subscriptions from other sources for the same 
purpose, and that the remainder be set apart 
for the formation of a public library. Applica. 
tion has been made to the Government for the 
grant of a site for the hospital. 

The Government of Madras have forwarded 
to the Government of India their scheme for 
separating the offices of Chief Engiueer and 
Secretary to the Department of Pablic Works. 
General Walker retains the post of chief en- 
gineer. Mr. Thorogood, the new superintendent 
of the harbour works at Madras, has arrived 
out, and the local journals express a hope that 
he will soon make his presence felt. They say 
that the Madras Government and the Govern- 
ment of India seem to be almost powerless in 
the matter, the control of the works having been 
vested in the India Office, London. The latest 





The contractor, however, has con- | calling upon the several local Governments to | 


curtail expenditure as much as possible. The. 


Pablic Works Department is, it is said, put down | 
' shown that this is attended with difficulty arising 


for a retrenchment of 7,000 rupees from their 
official budget for extraordinary works alone. 

The Punjab Courier hears that it is probable 
that the Delhi Railway engineers will have to 
abandon the present Suatlej Bridge and build 
another on & different site. 

Through Indian channels we learn that the 
members of her Majesty’s Diplomatic and Con. 
sular Services in China have erected a monu- 
ment in memory of the late Mr. Margary, in the 
portico of the cathedral at Shanghai. It is a 
shield, carved in marble, and bears a suitable 
inscription, concludicg with the text,—“ Quit ye 
like men.” 





NATIONAL MEDAL AWARDS. 


THe report of the examiners on the National 
Competition of Works sent up from Schools of 
Art, in competition for prizes, 1876, is distin- 
guished from its predecessors in former years by 
giving the reasons ef the judges for their deci- 
sions, as well as short judicious criticisms on the 
merits and defects of the students’ works. Speak- 
ing of the modelling, the examiners say that it 
“ was so inferior that it was impossible to find 
any work deserving of the Gold Medal, and the 
silver medals were awarded rather as an en- 
couragement than on account of the merit of 
the works. The want of that workmanlike 
power over the material which is so noticeable 
in all French productions of this class was most 
conspicuous. As long as this continues, a large 
proportion of the decorative figure or ornament 
design in relief made for the English market 
will be in the hands of foreign artists.” This 
criticism seems sound; but what the examiners 
say of wall papers and the analssis of flowers 
should have been more carefally set forth. “The 
analysis of flowers,” they say, “is evidently 
applied wrongly to the treatment of flat decora- 
tion. As a means of gaining knowledge of the 
structure of plants, and so aiding the student 
in his drawing, and to a limited extent” (Why 
limited ? we ask) “as suggestive of decorative 
forms, the analysis is of great value; but it is 
clear that in many cases there is an idea that a 
flower dissected and arranged geometrically will 
of necessity produce a good design. The result 
plainly shows that when the analysis is used to 





in the smelting of iron ores. The vast quantity 
produced, and its liquid form, at once suggest 
the idea of extensive usefulness; and all that 
seems necessary at first sight is to collect it as 
it flows, and forthwith cast it into o thousand 
articles of utility. Experience, however, has 


from its behaviour as it cools. When allowed to 
solidify slowly, the particles of slag arrange 
themselves in a crystallised form, and the sub- 
stance becomes tough, and presents the well- 
known grey stone appearance ; but if chilled by 
contact with a monid, or any surface causing 
rapid congelation, it becomes vitreous and brittle, 
and of a black or dark brown colo1r, so that in 
the same piece two wholly dissimilar structures 
may often be seen. Unequal tensions are thus 
occasioned, causing the substance to crack and 
break unless prevented by such slow and care- 
ful annealing as involves considerable trouble 
and expense. The purposes to which at various 
times it has been proposed to apply this material 
are strangely various, and among others are 
those of casting it, in imitation of stone, directly 
into paving blocks, slabs, and pipes ; of colouring 
itand making it into decorative tiles and colamns 
to resemble marble; of shaping it into architec- 
tural ornaments of black obsidian; of convert. 
ing it into bricks; blowing it into a white wool ; 
pulverising it into cement; and also of reducing 
it in water to the state of sand, in which form 
it has been advertised as a valuable manure. 
Most of these schemes have failed and been 
abandoned ; still the building and paving ma- 
terials now made from slag at Middlesbrongh 
seem of good quality, and it is to be hoped that 
their manufacture will prove remunerative ; but 
the cost of carriage for such weighty and 
necessarily low-priced articles would appear to 
be only too likely to confine them to a compara- 
tively narrow local demand. The only use as 
yet found for any considerable quantity of slag 
is to break it up for road-making, and to bnild 
rough walls and foundations where stone is 
scarce. By far the major part of what is pro- 
daced is wholly valueless, and the iron smelter 
has not only to bear the cost of moving it out 
of his way, but frequently must purchase land 
on which it may be deposited. It will support 
no kind of vegetation, and must be well known 
by those who have seen the huge barren 
mounds which in all the iron districts disfigure 
the country for miles. In Yorkshire alone up- 
wards of 4,000,000 tons of this ugly refuse have 
annually to be thrown away, while the total 
quantity made throughout the country probably 
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exceeds four times as much as this. Any method 
therefore of checking this accumulation,even to 
a small extent, may fairly engage attention. 
There is no novelty in the idea of employing slag 
as an ingredient of glass. It has long been 80 
used im this country to some extent, but on a 
larger scale abroad. In the Forest of Dean 

are employed about the old charcval iron 
cinder heaps to collect the more vitreous-looking 
pieces, which are supposed to be the only suit- 
able portions, and these are put under stump 
heads and pulverised in water ; the resulting sand 
is then dried and sent to the glass-makers of 
Bristol, who mix it with their other materials 
and melt them down together. The practice is, 
however, fast becoming obsolete, because it is 
found that the cost of preparation and transport, 


and the very intense heat required to forge slag | 


which has once cooled, leaves no advantage from 
its employment instead of other materials. A 
few years ago the priee paid for this slag sand 
delivered at Bristol was as much as 20a. per ton, 
and this in 1875 had diminished down to 12s. 6d., 


a green or amber colour. Still iron is present 
more or less in all glass. The analyses of speci- 
mens of the window glass of commerce exhibit 
as much as from one half to one and a half per 


| slates, by being sold at a lower price and yet at 
which was said to be scarcely remunerative.|a handsome profit. The paper proceeded to 
For perfectly white glase, such as crystal, it is | discuss the necessary treatment. He added :— 
obvious that slag can be of no value at all, in con- | The constituents of slag are common to all 
sequence of the amount of iron it contains, kinds of green glass used either for bottles, or 


which cannot be eliminated, and would produce | windows, or even mirror-plate; therefore, by 
diluting them with the usual pure materials to 


| brought up to any standard short of the purity 


strength, and, being nearly proof against all 
chemical reactions, is quite unrivalled for 
durability and cleanliness, and with those 
qualities it is capable of being manipulated or 
pressed and moulded into shape with greater 
facility than any other known substance. If 
then, as will be found probable, it can be pro- 
duced in finished forms cheaper than any 
other material, not excluding even stone, slate, 
or common earthenware, it is difficult to foresee 
the extent of its application. At scarcely any 
extra expense it may be made of almost any 
colour, or absolutely black like jet, in which 
latter form it might, for many purposes, serve 
better than the finest marble. As one example 
of usefulness, its suitability for roofing may be 
mentioned. It may be either opaque or clear 
to admit light. If opaque it would be less 
transparent to heat than slate, and as it could 
without skilled labour be rolled into the desired 
forms, either plain or highly ornamental, it is 
likely that they might largely take the place of 





|@ greater or less extent, the compound may be 





and fuel which is now utterly wasted; and it 
only remains to poiut to the enormous quantity 
of coloured glass now employed for various use. 
ful and ornamental articles, and then to ask 
what further uses may be found for such 


material. 








COOKING BY GAS. 


We have before now dwelt or certain obvious 
advantages attending the use of gas for cooking, 
the quickness with which it can be put on and 
off, its cleanliness, and so forth; but these have 
been counterbalanced by the asserted extra, cost 
as compared with coal. If we may judge, how. 
ever, from a bundle of statements in respect of 
Messrs. Leoni & Co.’s gas-cooking apparatus 
which have reached us, this objection hag 
vanished. The chairman of the London Hospital 
says the waste im cooking is materially reduced, 
and that “as to the economy in comparison with 
the use of other fuel, we have reason to know that 
theaverage daily consumption of gasin thekitchen 
of the hospital (which has upwards of 600 in.door 
patients, and a corresponding staff of attend. 
ants) is something over 1,800 ft., representing 
a cost in money of about 7s. per day, the cooking 
| being done on two days in every week partly by 
gas, and the other five days entirely.” In an 
_establishment at Westbourne-grove, where 1,200 
people are cooked for daily, the proprietor asserts 





, from colour inconsistent with the iron or some- 


that the saving in the cost of meat will be 8001. 


cent., it being possible to neutralise its effect to | times manganese residing in the slag. Perhaps per annum; while from the Westminster 
a considerable extent by decolouring materials. | it is scarcely to be expected that slag glass will Aquarium comes the assertion that “for the 
For all glass in which a tinge of colour is either ever be produced quite equal in colour to the requisite cooking for over 2,400 people during 
needed or is not detrimental—and this includes | ordinary best window glass; still it would be one week, the cost of gas was Il. per day, and 


an extremely large proportion of all that is 
made—a little iron does no harm; it is, in fact, 
often purposely introduced as an important 


element, for it is capable of replacing other flux, | 
and so lessening the amount of alkali which | 
would otherwise be required. Some estimate of | 
the probable intrinsic value of slag to the glaes- | 
maker may be seen from the following table, in 
which the ascertained composition of slag of an | 
average description is placed side by side for | 


comparison with that of common bottle glass :— 





Composition of Composition of 
Tron Sia, Bottie Glass 
(Welsh or South Staffordshire). (Quantities variable). 

Silics......... 40 per CONE, ....ccccccoeeee 45 to 60 per cent 
a 18to2 ,, 
Alumma 16 et ewemmeenremnaits 6 to 12 - 
Magnesia. 6 ae enn Oto 7 » 
Alkali ...... 1 to 2 per cent. ...... 2to 7 pe 
Oxide of Iron 4 to2 sei” CEs 2to 6 a 


A trace of sulphur is also found in slag associated 
with the lime, but this need not be regarded, as 
it is insignificant in quantity and readily passes 
away with heat. It will be observed that there 
is nothing in this waste of the blast-furnace 
which is not represented in glass. It is also 
clear that it really contains less iron than is often 
required by the glass-maker. Some striking 
facts, therefore, arise which may be pointed out. 
The glass-maker must buy all the above in- 
gredients or their equivalents. They represent 
large quantities, and he has to pay for their 
conveyance to his premises, where they have to 
be carefully mixed and moved again, and finally 
put into his furnaces, there to be kept at a white 
heat for many hours till the highly refractory 
substances are dissolved and fused. The iron- 
master, with a different object, is always melting 
down precisely the same materials; he cannot 
produce his iron until he has first converted 
the gangue of his ore into glass; but this 
he calls “cinder,” and gets rid of it as 
best he may. The cinder is not readily recognised 
as glass because it looks like stone, but all glass 
will look like stone if cooled slowly from its 
liquid state. The cause of slag being so com. 
pletely devitrified is that it is too rich in 
lime and too poor in silica. The glass-maker, 
however, has to buy his lime at five or six times 
the price of his silica or sand, while all his in- 
gredients together cost him comparatively little 
more than the very large quantity of fuel he 
must burn in order to bring them into the melted 
form in which the ironmaster throws all his glass 
away. The question, therefore, to be opened out 
is whether there may not, to a great extent at 
least, be a remedy for these practical ano. 
malies. May not the manufacture of crude 
iron be so combined with that of glass that 
the latter may be produced so cheap as to 
render it available for many additional uses 
possibly more extensive than those to which 
it is at present applied ? Glass-making now 
fairly ranks among the largest industries of 
the country, and commands a wide export trade. 
It is @ material of great beauty as well ag 


| premature to anticipate what may be done | 
should it ever become worth while to adopt 
special means for rendering the slag purer. 
In regard to all other essentials, such as| 
clearness, brilliancy, strength, plasticity in 
working, power of resisting acids, and the) 
capability of being cut with a diamond, 
it may be made equal to any other. The 
principal question has next to be considered 


of how far it is possible to combine the manu. |, 


facture of glass and iron without in any way 


of course, is absolutely essential. Blast farnace 
works where pig iron only is made frequently 
stand in pairs, in isolated situations, with plenty 
of space around, on which glassworks may be 
‘erected on any scale; and in many instances 
‘they might be built close up to the sidesof the 
furnaces, and extending laterally away from the 
pig bed. In that case the slag might be run 
directly into a glass furnace, on the well- 
known plan of Mr. Siemens, for continuous 
founding and working. When there is insuffi- 
cient room for this the glassworks might be at 
some distance, and the slag could be collected 
and conveyed to them in a state of fusion in 
large covered iron ladles on wheels, similar to 
those used in some Bessemer steel works, where 
the molten iron is carried upwards of a mile to 
be poured into the converters. Various other 
plans will suggest themselves to suit the 
exigencies of the existing works. The foregoing 
observations are founded on the result of a long 
series of experiments extending over the greater 
part of the last three years, in which the author 
has endeavoured to test, in every way open to 
him, the soundness of his “conclusions before 
submitting them to criticism. A few specimens 
‘of the glass produced from slag are on the table 
for inspection, and they are not to be 

as perfect, but only as indications of what may 
be expected from developed means. They are, 
in fact, only experimental results in the making 
of a few hundredweights at a time. The glass 
can, of course, lay no claim to high quality in 
point of colour; still this is ita only inferiority, 
and no doubt it may be improved in this re- 
spect. But it may be observed that it is as 
nearly as possible the same tint as tkat pur. 
posely made to suit the requirements of horti- 
culture, as evidenced in the conservatories 
at Kew. It is also but little, if any, darker than 
a great deal of what is now used in the form 
of rough plate for skylighta. It is well known 
that a tinge of green is of great utility in check- 
ing the heat rays and softening the glare of 
white light. Although slag-glass cannot compete 
with that higher quality which is prodaced so 
largely in this neighbourhood, it certainly has 
the recommendation of great cheapness, for it 
is doubtful whether glass as good could be made 
for less than three or four times its cost when 
everything is taken into account. A very large 


interfering with the necessary continuous opera- |. 
tions of the blast furnace, for this, as a matter |: 


the saving in waste of meat more than sufficient 
to cover this outlay.” 

We have no particular desire to advertise 
‘Messrs. Leoni, but it seems to us desirable, in 
‘the interest of the public, that these results 
\should be known, and that they and other manu. 
‘facturers should continue to direct their 
‘attention to the subject, which is one of great 


j importance. 








RAISING THE RAVENNA BAPTISTERY. 


Many of our readers know this ancient and 
‘most interesting building, and its remarkable 
‘mosaics. With the exception of some trifling 
‘alterations and restorations, this structure, 
erected, it is said, by Bishop St. Ursus about 
ithe year A.D. 380, and ornamented with mosaics 
i\by Bishop Neon, A.D. 430, has, both in outward 
‘appearance and internal decoration, been left 
‘unteuched since the day it was eompleted. 
Time, however, has wrought one great alteration 
in it. Partly owing to geological phenomenon, 
which causes a continual lowering of the ground 
between Venice and Ancona, and partly to the 
accumulation gathered above, the baptistery Las 
sunk nearly 10 ft. in what below is marshy 
ground. To remedy this, and save the buiiding 
and its mosaics from the dangers that menave it, 
Signor Lanciani has prepared plans for raising 
it bodily to the present level of the city, and 
these are to be carried out. The Times of 
September 25th contains a full and discrimi- 
nating account of the mosaics which adorn it. 
We have a vivid recolleetion of the eight grand 
figures of prophets draped in white, and which 
there is reason to believe were executed at the 
time the baptistery was erected, viz., A.D. 380, 
rather than when the other mosaics were set up, 
A.D. 430, All must hope that the intended 
operation will be safely performed. 








THE VALUATION OF RAILWAYS. 


Lorp Swanp has recently “age judgment in 
the Scotch Court of Session, in two appeals by 
railway companies against the valuation of their 
property. In one case, that of Sutherland and 
Caithness line, the appellants stated that, in 
valuing their undertaking, instead of first ascer- 
taining the net revenue, and thereafter deduct- 
ing usual percentage on tenants’ profits, the 
assessor took five per cent. on 27,800/., the cost 
of stations, which gave 1,3901., and added to that 
e sum of Il. per mile of the appellants’ line, 


|which extends to 66 miles 27 chains, making 


altogether 1,4561., which he fixed as the valua- 
tion of the appellants’ undertaking. They maia- 
tained that if their u ing were valued in 
the same way as other lines, its annual value 
would not exceed 6311. 17s. 7d. There was thas 
8251. of over-valuation. The case having been 
discussed, the Lord Ordivary issued an inter- 








proportion of it represents so much material 


locator sustaining the appeal and remitting to 
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the assessor to amend the valuation-roll, giving 
effect to the principle contended for by the 
appellants. In a note his lordship says :— 


“In the exceptional cireumstances of this company the 
assessor bas adopted the unusual course of entering in the 
valuation-roll the sum of 1,3901., representing five per 
cent, on 27,801., the cost of the offices, stations, and 
buildings, adding » nominal sum per mile for the length of 
the railway. Itis not disputed, however, that the amount 
thus entered in the roll as the bazis for assessments is 
much in excess of the actual annual return of the pro- 
perty, and in excess of the returnwhich might reasonably be 
expected for the property, one year with avother, if it was 
let. Iam of opiuion that the mode of valuation usually 
applied to poke 4 undertakings, as the fair mode of fixing 
their annual value, namely, by taking their revenue, sub- 
ject to the recognised deductions for working charges, 
&c., should be adopted there as in other cases. It is true 
the amount brought out is too small to admit of the 
assessor deducting five per cent, on the cost of stations, 
&c. In order to fix the valuation of the meres pro- 
perty in each county and parish, as the Valuation Statutes 

rovide should be done, a specification in the statutes of 
ve per cent, as the rate of deduction cannot, I think, be 
held to imply that the property must be valued above the 
sum which that rate represents when the true value is 
much less, The provision is one intended to fix, not the 
mode of reaching the gross valuation, but only the prin- 


ciple upon which that valuation, when veached, is to be} 


divided amongst different counties aud parishes through 
which the line runs ; and if the actual value does not admit 
of so large a deduction the assessor must take a lower 
rate, or make the rtionment on the equitable prin- 
ciple, as nearly as possible in accordance with the stai ute 
as the facts admit. It would be injustice to the company 
to enter the property above what is admittedly its true 
value, and I think the provisions of the statute do not 
require that this should be done.” 








ASTON AND HANDSWORTH SEWERAGE 
WORKS. 


On the 21st inst. the first stone of the com- 
bined sewerage works for the districts of the 
manor of Aston and Handsworth was laid at 
Salford Bridge, Aston. Mr. D. Barr, the chair. 
man of the Aston Local Board, opened the pro- 
ceedings with the following address, explanatory 
of the proposed works :— 


The area of the manor of Aston is about 943 | 


acres, and in 1831 the population was 946, and 
in 1861 it was 16,337; and at the time the Local 
Board was formed, in 1869, contained about 
30,000 inhabitants. The increase has been ex- 
ceedingly rapid, the population having risen to 
33,948 in 1871, and is at the present time about 
42,500. The consequence was, that the sani- 
tary arrangements did not keep pace with the 
growth of the district, the whole of the sewage 
being allowed either to soak into the soil or to 
run into the River Tame or the Hockley Brook. 
The members of the Local Board were fully 
aware of the evils attending this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, and determined to use their 
best endeavours to rectify it. Accordingly, in 
February, 1874, Mr. William Hamber, civil 
engineer, of Westminster, was called in to advise 
the Board, and on the recommendation of that 
gentleman it was decided to apply to the Local 
Government Board for permission to borrow a 
sum of 80,0001, for the purpose of constructing a 
thorough system of intercepting and main oat- 
fall sewers, and for completing the remainder of 
the arterial drains. Major Hector Tulloch, R.E., 
one of the Local Government Board inspectors, 
held a public inquiry at the offices of the Board, 
in September, 1874, and, on his making a favour- 
able report, permission was granted to borrow 
the necessary funds. The first instalment of the 
loan, amounting to 30,000/., has been borrowed 
from the Public Loan Commissioners, at a rate of 
interest of 3} per cent. per annum, to be repaid in 
thirty years, the annual repayment of interest 
and sinking fund being 51. 83. 9d. per cent., 
and was intended for the purpose of con- 
structing the intercepting and portion of main 
outfall sewers, these requiring the most urgent 
attention; and also for the purchase of lands, 
easements, wharfs, and other expenses. The 
surveys, plans, and working drawings were com- 
pleted in July, 1875, the intention being to make 
& provisional outfall into the river Tame, near the 
Salford Bridge, this being necessary in order to 
avoid interfering with the construction of the 
continuation of the main outfall sewers, and the 
necessary works for the treatment of the sewage. 
Before the works could be commenced, the Urban 
Sanitary District of Handsworth made over- 
tures to Aston to be allowed the joint use of the 
intercepting sewers. Handsworth joins Aston 
on the north-west, and forms, at a higher level, 
part of the same watershed; consequently its 
natural, and indeed only practicable, outfall lies 
through the mapor. The area of the Hands. 
worth district is about 3,720 acres, and the popu- 
lation 14,500. An t, as recommended 


agreemen 
by Mr. Humber and mutually advantageous to 
both parties, was drawn up, by which Hands. 
worth was to use the intercepting sewers of 


| tute, whilst it will likewise be let for public 





Aston for their main ontfall, the"expense of con. 
struction to be proportionately borne between 
them. This arrangement materially reduced the 
cost of the sewers to Aston, while at the same 
time saving to Handsworth the considerable 
extra outlay of having to carry separate main 
outfall sewers through the manor. The altera. 
tion was sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board, and permission given to the Handsworth 
Board to borrow 15,0001., their estimated share 
of the cost of the work. These matters, and the 
necessity of making fresh plans, &., to suit the 
enlarged sizes of the sewers, and the alteration 
in other practical details, delayed the advertising 
for tenders until Jane last. 

The lowest tender was by Mesers. H. Young & 
Co., Pimlico, to whom the Board have entrusted 
the works, and who have undertaken to complete 
the same within twelve months from their com- 
mencement for the sum of about 35,0001, 





A NEW MISSION AND PUBLIC HALL 
IN WALWORTH. 


In connexion with St. Mark’s Church, East- 
street, Walworth, a new mission hal), which is 
also intended to be used for general public pur- 
poses, is now in course of erection in York- 
street, about the centre of the Walworth dis- 
trict. The architectural character of the building 
is Gothic, and it will contain a room 70 ft. in 
length, 28 ft. in width, and 25 ft. in height. On 
Sundays the building will be used for mission 
purposes and children’s services, and on week- 
days it will also be used as a night-school, and 
applied for lectures, in connexion with which 
there will be a reading-room and youth’s insti- 


meetings, concerts, and other purposes of a mis- 
cellaneous character, The architects are Messrs. 
Henry Jarvis & Son, and the contractor is Mr. 
Marsland. 








WELDING IRON. 


Art the meeting of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, at Leeds, Mr. Richard Howson, engineer, 
Middlesbrough, read a paper on this subject, in 
which he contended that it was possible to obtain 
a more homogeneous quality of iron by means of 
piling than by the rolling out of a mass of 
paddled iron. The author observed that there 
was impending change in the manufacture of 
finished iron, as it was admitted on all bands 
that machinery would soon entirely supersede 
hand-labour in the puddling process. Along 
with this conviction there is a current impression 
that iron will have to be puddled in large masses, 
and not divided into small balls, as in the 
ordinary practice; that the system of piling 
must be abolished; that piling means welding, 
and that welding is a mistake, and that homo. 
geneity is the thing to be aimed at. “ Now,” 
said Mr. Howson, “ when the matter is fairly 
considered, it becomes evident that the iron 
rolled from a puddied ball is in no case homo. 
geneous, and that the larger the ball the more 
herterogeneous it is likely to be. The term 
homogeneous can only be strictly applied to iron 
which has been melted, such as the mild steel 
which is made in Sheffield, containing a low per- 
centage of carbon. When a specimen of material 
of this class is treated with acid, the surface 
being first polished, there is usually no ap. 
pearance of grain, and the action of the acid is 
slow. On the other hand, a piece of ordinary 
rolled bar subjected to the same treatment 
shows a fibre which stands ont like whipcord.” 
After defining the term “ welding,” and pointing 
out the conditions necessary for properly 
effecting that process, Mr. Howson described 
the methods of rolling and welding as practised 
at some of the leading iron and steel works. He 
then recapitulated in brief the points he had 
elaborated in support of his views, and which 
may be expressed as follows :—First, when two 
surfaces of wrought iron in a half-melted or 
viscous state are pressed together, the inter- 
vening cinder is expelled, provided it is liquid 
enongh, and has a chance of escape, and cohesion 
results. This constitutes a weld, and if the 
proper conditions have been falfilled such a weld 
would be as sound as any other part of the bar. 
Secondly, the requisite conditions are seldom, if 
ever, absolutely fulfilled in practice. When the 
surfaces to be united have a large area it is im- 
possible to avoid enclosing some small quantity 
of cinder. The endearour should be to reduce 
it to a minimum, and then dilate it by after. 


essentially a process of welding, and the term 
homogeneous is altogether inapplicable to it. 
Foarthly, the conditions for perfect welding are 
in no case favourable in a puddled ball, and the 
difficulty increases with its size. Mr. Howson 
concluded by observing that he granted that 
machine puddling would before long entirely 
supersede hand.labour; but the question lay 
between working on a large scale and on a com- 
paratively smail one. The advantages claimed 
for the former were a saving in fuel, in labour, 
in waste from crop-ends, and in waste from re- 
heating. The extent of such saving, however, 
depended upon the class of manufacture, and in 
no case was it very large. “ On the other hand,” 
said Mr. Howson, “we have the sacrifice of 
existing machinery and the cost of erecting new 
of an expensive class, also an increased liability 
to loss from the folding up of raw iron and 





| fettling in the pnddled ball.” 





THE MASONIC HALL, EDINBURGH. 


| 

| 

Tne decoration of the various halls in con- 
| nexion with the Masonic Institute in Exchange- 
| street, has been completed, after designs by 
| Mr. Lewis Soder, Edinburgh. 

| The general character of the style of decoration 
that has been adopted by the artist is that of the 
thirteenth century. The ceiling of the large hall 
is divided into three circles, the two smaller ones 
containing “allegorical figures representing the 
seasons, these figares being connected by ribbons 
carrying fruits and flowers appropriate to the 
various seasons of the year. The central circle, 
which also is the largest, is divided into twelve 
compartments, containing the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. The formation of the centre portion of 
the ceiling is produced by a pink frieze outlined 
with gold, and the spaces between the circles are 
filled with the diaper pattern on a soft green 
ground. Round the whole runs a frieze which 
is broken up again by six medallions bearing 
Masonic emblems. Two smaller panels have 
also been introdaced, containing conventionalised 
thistles. The thistle in its conventionalised form 
is also repeated in the cove of the ceiling, being 
prodaced with shades of dark green, buff, and 
purple on a soft green ground. The prevailing 
colour of the cornice is baff, some of the mould- 
ings being brightened with gold, and sombre 
colours are introduced to harmonise it with the 
rest of the decorations. 

The height and the general style of the 

orchestra gallery has given in a manner the key 
to the whole of the wall decorations. The idea 
of the artist has evidently been to continue the 
mouldings or the cornice below the gallery right 
round the room, and to divide the walls of the 
hall by these means into two parts. The top 
portion is filled with twelve arches, on each of 
the spandrels of which, on a blue ground, is a 
red shield with a square and compass in gold. 
Within the arches are represented, alternately, 
two different upright ornaments. Below the 
line of the gallery, and running right round the 
hall, is a coloured frieze, on which are intro- 
duced, so as to correspond with the arches and 
pillars above, medallions on a gold ground, con- 
taining the different masonic jewels. Below this, 
again, the wall is so treated by the introduction 
of a number of simple lines as to give the 
suggestion of a curtain, which is looped from 
the medallions and enriched at the bottom with 
& zig-zag ornament. Means of ventilation have 
been introduced between the cornice and the 
ceiling, and by the erection of two air-shafts (one 
on each side of the platform) in the form of 
Corinthian pillars. 
The execution of the work has been contracted 
for by Messrs. George Dobie & Son, George- 
street, Edinburgh, by whom it is being carried 
out expeditiously. 








ham Art-Gallery.—The last pub- 
lished report of the Free Libraries Committee 
records an important gift from Alderman 
Chamberlain. He has placed at the disposal of 
the Corporation the sum of 1,000/. for the 
purchase of objects for the Art-Gallery, and has 
expressed his desire that this amount may be 
expended in the acquisition of a collection of 
specimens of industrial art. No opportunity 
has yet occurred of laying out the money in the 
manner desired, but the committee have the 
subject under consideration, and hope soon to 
expend the gift in a collection whieh may 
worthily contribute to the attractions, and 
promote the usefulness of the new Gallery of 





working. Thirdly, shingling a puddled ball is 


Art, about to be erected in Edmund-street. 
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THE “MARBLE” SKATING RINK. 


Inaddition tothe numerous skating-rinks whicl. 
have recently been constructed and opened i: 
the metropolis, one of an entirely novel character 
in the Clapham.road is intended to be inaugurated 
to-day. This new rink has appropriately been 
named the “‘ Marble,” tke fluor, which contains 
a skating area of 18,000 superficial feet, having 
been laid in Sicilian marble, polished. The 
rink has been constructed on an area of Jand 
forming the grounds in the rear of an old mansion 
on the east side of Clapham-road, called Thanet 
House. The entrance from Clapham-road i+ 
throngh the gateway and approach to the old 
mansion on the south side, along which an arcade 
has been erected, covered in with a glass roof. 
This leads to a corridor or promenade, upward- 
of 10 ft. in width, and more than 400 fr. in 
length, running parallel with the skating-rink 
area. The south side wall is divided into panels 
on & pale green ground, and casts on pedestals 
are placed along its entire length, whilst ever- 
greens and ornamental trees are introduced in 
profasion. The north side of the corridor is of 
lattice -work, with wide openings at inter. 
vals, thus giving the spectators a view of 
the ekaters on the rink. A little more than one- 
third of the rink, at the east end, is covered in 


and the streets better cleansed to the extent of 
the removal of 5,154 additional loads of sweep- 
ings. Also, that while the lowest tender for the 
same period, at per lamp sum, was 6,2241., the 
actual cost for the said year of the cartage of 
road-.sweepings, by load-work payment was only 
5,928%. 78., being a saving of 2951. 13s. per 
annum. 








PIECE-WORK AND THE TRADE.UNIONS 
CONGRESS. 


At a meeting of the Congress last week, 

Mr. Knight (Boilermakers, Liverpool) moved, 
—‘‘ That this Congress observes with regret that 
in a very large number of cases piece-work is a 
fruitfal source of disputes, and most injarious to 
workmen; their employers, managers, and fore- 
men making the same a cloak to reduce 
and introduce sub-.contracting, with its attendant 
evila; the system also offers in many instances 
an inducement to workmen to lose time, and to 
remove the security which they enjoy under the 
day’s work principle. We therefore pledge our- 
selves to use our utmost exertions to reduce its 
application, and resist its extension in all those 
places where these evils exist.” Mr. Knight 
said this question was u« very difficult one, for 
he thought that many delegates who represented 





by a large semicircular roof in one span, sup- 
ported by light iron lattice girder ribs, and in the | 
centre of this portion of the rink there is a 
chandelier saspended from the ceiling. In carry- 


ing out the works in the open portion of the | 
skating area advantage has been taken of a) 


number of fall-grown trees, in the grounds, | 
which have been preserved, and impart to the’ 
rink a rural appearance. The open portion is | 
lighted by barners, enclosed in ground.glass 
globes. In addition to the corridor on the south 
side, there is also an open promenade on the west 
and north sides, with ornamental plantations and 
flower-beds adjoining. At the north-east corner 
there are refreshment and smoking rooms, 
together with an orchestra for a band, which will 
play at intervals daily. 

The rink has been designed and carried out by 
Mr. Alfred Timewell, the owner. 











“ COALBROOK-DALE CASTINGS.” 


Tue Coalbrook-Dale Company came promi. | 
nently forward on the occasion of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and from that time to this 
have maintained their position, though the re- 
putation of their castings has varied now 
and then during the period. The Catalogue of the 
Castings and Work in Metal made by the company 
is now before us, and is a remarkable work. 
It consists of two large stout volumes, and the | 
articles illustrated, classified for easy reference, 
range from a flat-iron or a skid, worth afew 
pence each, to fountains and gates costing | 
thousands of pounds. It appears to be intended | 
for the use of the iron trade solely, and dupli- 
cate copies may be obtained by those to whom 
it is presented at 41. 4e. per copy. 








STREET.CLEANSING IN ST. PANCRAS. 
“PAYMENT BY THE LOAD.” 


Mr. Cuartes Worerett, chief clerk of the 
Works Department, St. Pancras, has submitted | 
to the Works, &., Committee of the Vestry | 
some comparative statistics, showing the result | 
of the load-work system of payment for cartage 
of road.sweepings, from which it appears that 
the estimated number of loads that would have 
to be carted under the load- work payment system 
during the year ending the 25th of March last 
was 29,809 loads. It was anticipated that an 
increased number of loads would be recorded, 
because much of the cartege under the old 
system was done at night, after the vestry’s 
workmen had finished sweeping, and also because 
the altered system would ¢timulate attention. 
The estimated cost of the above was 5,7091. The 
lowest tender for the same period, at per lump 
sum, amounted to 6,224l. The actual number of 
loads carted during the year ending the 25th of 
March last, was 30,797; the cost of carting, at 
per load, being 3s. 6d., 3s. 9d., 4s.,in one ward 
3s. 11d., and in another 4s. 5d. per load. The 

actual cost of cartage for the eaid year, of road- 
eweepings (by load-work payment) was 5,9281. 7s. 
These figures show that while only 25,643 loads 
were removed from the streets under the lamp. 
sum system, the actual number of Joads removed 
under the load- work system was 30,797, and this 
in & winter season exceptionally long and wet, 








| 


‘employers took steps at once to redace the 
| prices, and so the prices were time after time 


| cheaper rate by these sub-contractors, and the 
| result was that they got a large amount of im- 


| could sell them for. 


large associations were continually on the piece- 
work system, and in many cases they found it 
operated very well, but he would point out a few 
of the evils arising from piece-work. One of the 
argaments of the employers in favour of it was 
that it enabled them to take contracts and give 
some correct estimate of the cost; but they 
found that when the workmen earned anything 
like a respectable wage at this piece-work the 


continually decreased. Foremen in a piece- 
work shop became sub-contractors, and the whole 
object which the sub-contractor had in view was 
to getas much money as he possibly could out of 
the men who were working under him. He 
became a perfect slave-driver. Another evil was 
that unskilled workmen were employed at a 


perfect work done through the system. 

Mr. Dancan Kennedy (Glasgow) seconded the 
motion, and believed that piece-work was one of 
the greatest curses with which the country had 
to contend. In some works it was the introduc. 
tion of the system of blood-money. 

Mr. Townley (Dyers), who supported the 
motion, said that the Bishop of Manchester had 
christened the system of piece-work “scamp 
work,” and he believed that it was scamp work. 

Mr. Memmet (Sheffield) moved an amend. | 
ment,—‘ That in the opinion of the Congress it 
is unwise to interfere with the question of day 
or piece work.” Every workman, he asserted, 
ought to be allowed to make the best use of his 
energies and his skill. He did not believe that 
it was right to tie the hands of a skilful, hard. 
working man behind him, simply to make him 
go the same pace as the man who was not so 
industrious. Again, piece.work enabled the 
employer to give an estimate of the cost of the 
work. They could go into the market knowing 
what a dozen knives had cost, and what they 


Mr. Bailey (Preston) did not think that the, 
question of piece-work or day-work was one that 
could be dealt with by the Congress. It was 
rather one to be considered by individoal 
societies, which it affected one way or another. 

After some more discussion the subject was got 
rid of by a resolution, which was carried, that 
the Congress go to the next business. 








MEDIZ VAL AND MODERN WORK. 


Sin,—Your interesting article on the restora- 
tion of Chester Cathedral contains the statement 
that there is a je ne sais quot about the build- 
ings of Mediwval architects which is unattain- 
able in modern times. It is hard to see how 
this should be if the lines which the ancient 
architects confined themselves to were followed. 
In all parts of their buildings, bat especially in 
detail, those lines appear to be chastity of concep- 
tion, delicacy of proportion, and quaintness of 
expression; the whole being accompanied by 
a high finish. It is true that no modern build- 
ings are in any way comparable to the ancient 
edifices; but I think it will be found that the 
closer these lines have been followed the greater 








is the approximation, J. Carrer, 


BAD BUILDING AT WARRINGTON. 


Some time since we briefly noticed the arbitra. 
tion case of Artingstall v. Pierpoint & Collin. 
Letters explanatory of the state of things found 
in pulling down Mr. Artiogstall’s house have 
been published. The writers are Mr. R. W. 
Hughes, architect; Mr. W. Helsby, clerk of 
works; and Mr. Lewis Hornblower, architect, 
These letters go to show that the materials and 
workmanship were as bad as bad could be, Mr. 
Hornblower, for instance, says :— 


**A greater imposition could never have been attempted 
to be foisted upon any man as work constructed in ‘ the 
best and most workmanlike manner,’ to quote the words 
of the specification. Concrete of the character of that 
used (which was not concrete, for that term, in an archi. 
tectural a¢ well as in any other sense, means a compact 
and homogeneous mass adhering together) is worse than 
useless; it wasan element of weakness instead of strength, 
composed, as it chiefly was, of looss broken bricks, broken 
stone, scapplings, and lime chippings pitched into the 
foundation, with a thin scrape of common mortar thrown 
in at intervals, The bulk of the loose material being dry, 
was simply a drain leading all the water from the sur- 
rouading ground under the foundations, and thereby 
endangering the safety of the superincumbent walls; 
instead of acting, as it would have done had the concrete 
been in accordance with the specification, as a sound and 
solid foundation for the walls of your house, resisting per- 
fectly the damp, and defying the power of the floods to 
injareit. The house was quite unfit for your habitation— 
you could never have been certain how and when the 
foundation might give way. The roofing over your head 
was miserably weak, and showed signs of giving, while 
every particle of the joiners’ work was vile...... I 
must say that if such work is to be tolerated, it will be 
useless for @ man to employ an architect to protect his 
interests, and see justice done alike to proprietor and con- 
tractor. I repeat, it is perfectly useless to have S. 
fessional aid if this is the way you are to be treated. You 
deserve the thanks of the architectural profession through- 
out England, in exposing such treatment.” 


Mr. Artingstall writes to say that the costs 
and expenses which he has had to pay are more 
than 1,500/. in excess of the amount received 
from Messrs. Pierpoint & Collin. 








A MAN SUFFOCATED IN A SEWER 
AT BOOTLE. 


Ow the 18th inst. four men in the employ of 
the Bootle Corporation were engaged in examining 
and cleansing a sewer leading from Stauley-road 
to a new thoroughfare which forms a eontiouation 
commencing at Merton-road and running to 
Linacre. The object of their examination was 
to discover the length of the sewer, which was 
constructed by Lord Derby’s agent some years 
ago, but had never been used for ordinary 
sewerage purposes. Two of the men, under the 
direction of the surveyor, entered the sewer, 
with instructions to return immediately if they 
detected the presence of any noxious gases. 
Another of the men, who was standing at the 
bottom of the manhole, complained of poisonous 
gases, and it began to be feared that the two men 


who had eutered the sewer had been suffocated. 


The man in the manhole shouted for assistance, 
which was promptly volunteered by two 
chimney.sweeps, who entered the manhole, and, 
though they suffered considerably from the 
poison, succeeded in bringing out one of the 
men, who was in an apparently lifeless state ; 
he afterwards recovered. The brave chimnuey- 
sweeps (whose names are James Jobn- 
stone, master, and William Pover, journeyman) 
again descended into the sewer, and, although 
nearly overcome by the impurity of the gases, 


they succeeded in finding the other man (Thomas 


Lee), and were dragging him out, when oneof them 
fell as exhansted Phnother with great difficulty 
carried his “mate” to the manhole, and tying 
him to the rope, had him hoisted to the surface. 
Meanwhile another manhole was opened, down 
which two other men descended, and shortly 
afterwards succeeded in bringing up Lee, who 
was conveyed to the Bootle Boroagh Hospital in 
an unconscious state. He was partially restored 
to consciousness, but died three hours after ad- 
mission. An inquest was opened on the body of 
Lee on the 20th inst., when Mr. Pennington, 
Lord Derby’s agent, was present, and econ 
was given by Mr. George Biddle, the merrne 
surveyor, who stated that the sewer had severa 
times before been inspected up to the point where 
the accident occurred, but the men had never 
gone beyond that. It did not occur to him that 
there might be noxious if not inflammable ne 
in the sewer, because the men had been at wor 
in it for several weeke. The coroner (Mr. C. E. 
Driffield) expressed it as his opinion that - 
surveyor had left too much to the discretion 0 
the men, end the jury considered that the Cor- 
poration were more or less to blame for not 
having Lord Derby’s plans of the sewer. In the 
end, however, @ verdict of “ Accidental death 
was returned. All honour to the sweeps! 
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CHUBCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stretham.—The parish church, Stretham, in 
the Isle of Ely, has been reopened, after being, 
closed for two years, for purposes of restoration. | 
Great alterations have been made in the church. | 
The old gallery has been removed, two transepts | 
have been added, the north aisle widened, and a 
new arcade made on the north side, an organ- 
loft added, and new seats in every part. With; 
the exception of the Norman buttresses, the’ 
whole church is in the Decorated style. The 
parts that have been destroyed were of the 
fifteenth eentury, and it is now, as one of the 
speakers after luncheon put it, “a new charch 
with just a trace of the old.” 

Cheltenham.— Progress is being made towards ; 
the erection of the new parish church for Chel- | 
tenham. Plans and specifications have been | 
obtained from Mr. Christian, architeet, White- 
hall-place, London, and tenders have been in- 
vited from builders for the erection of the 
eharch, 

Dunster. — The parish church of Dunster, 
Somersetshire, was reopened on the 13th inst., ' 
after restoration under the direction of Mr. G.' 
E. Street, R.A. Nearly the whole of the walls 
have been pulled down and rebuilt with sand- 
stone, from the Lodge-rocks quarry. In the 
east wall a dilapidated late Perpendicular window, 
which had been partially blocked up, was taken’ 
out; and in taking down the walls, stones of a 
thirteenth-century window were found, some of 
which had been made out of stones which had 
been used im the Norman work. The window 
has been restored as in the thirteenth centary. 
The roof is of oak, and the greater part is new. 
A number of tiles, representing the arms of 
various families, were foand among rubbish under 
the floor, and their desigus have been copied in 
making new ones, with which the whole of the 
chancel has been paved. There are no less than 
forty-five different varieties. The original high- 
altar slab was found in the north aisle of the 
parish church, where it was used as a monu- 
mental stone. It has been replaced on colamns 
of Blue Anchor alabaster, and it also has an 
alabaster super-altar and reredos. The altar- 
steps are also of alabaster, and the effect of the 
whole of the work in this material is very 
striking. The fine monuments of the Luttrell 
and Everard families have been completely 
restored. On the north side, at the entrance of 
St. Lawrence’s chapel, the ancient table monu- 
ment of the Mohune, with recumbent effigies, 
has been repaired. St. Lawrence’s chapel has 
been entirely rebuilt, and the altar-slab, with its 
five crosses, and one on the centre of the broad 
face of the stone, has been fixed in its proper 
position. The wood and stone carving has been 
done by Mr. Harry Hema, of Exeter, and the 
contract has been carried out by Messrs. Hales 
& Sons, Salisbury. The cost has been 8,000%. 

Binton.—The newly-rebuilt parish church at 
Binton was consecrated a few days ago by the 
Bishop of Worcester. The original charch at 
Binton, judging from some few remains of 
Norman date which existed in the north walls 
of the nave and chancel and other parts of the 
fabric, must bave been erected at least as early 
as that period, or it may have been rebuilt on 
Saxon foundations. No remains, however, of 
any stonework indicative of so early a date have 
been discovered. The chancel and south side 
of the nave had been by no means successfully 
restored in the seventeenth century. With the 
exception of these last restorations, however, 
which of course had to be taken down, the whole 
of the walls were in such a dilapidated condition 
that it had become a necessity to rebuild them 
entirely. The tower, an interesting specimen of 
twelfth-century work, was built also on very 
insecure foundations, and although of inconsider- 
able height, was mach out of the perpendicular, 
and being only secured from falling by a church. 
warden batiress of huge dimensions, rebuilding 
became a matter of necessity. The church, as 
rebuilt, being of larger sise in every respect than 
the old one, increase in height in the new tower 
became also imperative ; the whole of the old 
features, however, in the latter have been, as far 
as practicable, retained in the new work. The 
church, as rebuilt, consists of a nave, 46 ft. long 
and 23 ft. wide, and chancel, 30 ft. long by 18 ft. 
wide. There are also north and south transepts, 
the south transept forming vestry and organ- 
chamber. The tower is , a8 formerly, at 
the south-west angle of the nave, and the lower 
part forms an entrance-porch, tho upper portion 
consisting of a en tye azote and belfry. The 
nave is divided the chancel by a moulded 


stone arch springing from triple-shafted corbels, 


with carved capitals. The windows of the nave 
and the sides of the chancel have traceried heads 
of Early English geometric character. The 
general contractor was Mr. William Porter, of 
Malvern. The pulpit and carvings were executed 
by Messrs. Martyn & Emma, of Cheltenham. The 
architect was Mr. Frederick Preedy, of London. 
The total cost of the building has been 3,0001., 
2,0001, of which were contributed by the Marquis 
of Hertford. 

Walsail.—After much renovation and repair 
in continuation of the work begun some eight 
years ago, this church was re-opened for Divine 
service on the 17th inst. The interior has under- 
gone ® complete restoration. The cast-iron 
windows have been removed and replaced with 
stained glass in various devices of lead fret 
glazing. The walls of the nave are now coloured 
partly a cream colour, with the dados of the floor 
and gallery painted in cinnamon, relieved in 
diaper work of pale-brown, with bands of pink 
and green, the window arches being relieved 
with a Gothic |trefoil ornament. The ceiling is 
coloured a light azure bine, relieved with grey 
and pale yellow. The gailery fronts are coloured 
parple-grey, with the mouldings relieved with 
several neutral tints. The chaneel walls are 
executed in diaper-work of different designe in 
various neutral tints, chiefly in pink and maize 
united with bands worked out in ribbon patterns. 
The hood-moulding to the window is relieved with 
blue and gold, and the triple arches are sur- 
mounted with a gold band with the text “ Holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty,” executed in blue and 
vermilion. The reredos is executed with a 
purple groundwork enriched with corona orna- 
ments and monograms in gold relieved with 
green and red. The side portions are executed 
on alight-red ground, relieved with crimson de- 
vices with green bands. The present work, 
which will cost about 800/., has been entrusted 
to Mr. G. B. Nicholls, architect, Handsworth, the 
builder’s work having been carried out by Mr. 
J. Adkins, of Walsall, the stained glass windows 
executed by Mesers. Camm, of Smethwick, and 
the decorative work by Mr. Gee, of Stafford. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Barnstaple.—A new chapel for the “ Bible 
Christians” was opened at Barnstaple on the 
6th inst. The building is situate in Bear-street, 
and has been built from the designs of Mr. 
W. C. Oliver, architect. The materials used in 
the construction are Marwood stone, with Bath 
stone dressings, and the style chosen is the Early 
Geometrical. The columns in the doorways are 
of polished red granite. Welsh slates cover the 
roofs, surmoanted by red ridge tiles. The 
capitals, corbels, bosses, dc., have all been 
carved by Mr. Hems, of Exeter, and his 
assistants. The whole of the work has been 
carried ont by the various contractors,—Mr. 
John Pulsford, for the stonework; Mr. Vicary, 
for the tering; and Mr. Bevan, the 
walling,—allof Barnstaple, under the immediate 
supervision of the architect. 

Endon.—The services in connexion with the 
opening of the new Wesleyan Chapel at Endon 
were commenced on the l4thinst. The total ex. 
penditure has been 1,7001. The architect of the 
building was Mr. William Sugden, of Leek. 

Dalston.—The Congregational Chureh, Middle- 
ton-road, Dalston, was re-opened on the 21st 
inst., after alterations and improvements, which 
include the erection of an entire new frontage, 
built of Kentish rag stone, and containing four 
entrances, with lofty turrets on either side. The 
interior of the building has undergone consider- 
able improvement. The organ has been removed 
to the ground-floor, and the gallery at the south 
end so altered as to be more in accordance and in 
unison with the interior generally. The walls 
have been re-decorated. Mr. J. Brown, of Fins- 
bury, was the contractor; Mr. OC. Pertwee, of 
Chelmsford, being the architect. 

Northampton.—On the 18th inst. the founda- 
tion-stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel to be 
erected in Regent-equare, Northampton, were 
laid with due ceremony. The building will 
replace the chapel fronting Grafton-street, and 
will be built in a plain Italian style, from the 
design of Mr. 8S. J. Newman, of Northampton. 
The front will be of red pressed brick, with 
Bath stone dressings enriched with ornamental 
brickwork of various patterns. There will be 
accommodation on the ground-floor for 419 
adults, and in the galleries for 306 and 87 chil- 
dren, meking a total of 812 seats. The whole of 








the seating, rostrum, and gallery front are to be 
of polished pitch pine. Beneath the chapel 
there will be an infants’ schoolroom, im aize 
about 35 ft. by 22 ft., containing a gallery to 
accommodate seventy children. There will also 
be five class-rooms in the basement, each 11 ft. 
bigh, together with storing-closets and chambers 
fitted up with ing apparatus. There are to 
be two vestries on the ground-floor at the back 
of the chapel, under the organ-gallery, to which 
there is a back staircase communicating with 
the minister’s vestry. Mr. John Watkin, the 
builder, has contracted to complete the works by 
April next. The total cost will not be far short 
of 4,500. 

Saie.—A new Unitarian chapel was opened at 
Bale on the 21st inst. It consists of a nave, 
without aisles ; transepts, apse, organ-chamber, 
vestry, and vestibule at the west end, with 
principal entrance from Atkinson-road, having a 
tarret above the porch and a minor entrance on 
the north side. The chapel is built with ashlar 
dressings to the doors, windows, &c., and York- 
shire wall-stones, lined with brick inside, and 
plastered, the atyle being plain Geometric Deco- 
rated. There is acoommodation for 250 persons. 
The seats and other joiners’ work are of pitch- 
pine, stained and varnished. The pulpit is of 
oak, with Caen stone base, having seven marble 
shafts grouped round it, the lower part being 
presented by Mr. Hobbs, carver. The contract 
was taken by Mr. J. Birch, of Manchester, and 
the works have been carried out from the designs 
of Mr. J. G. Elgood, architect. The cost will be 
about 3,000i. 





ACCIDENTS. 


New Law Courts.— Last week Thomas Walker, 
of Wiltshire, expired in King’s College Hospital, 
in great agony, from the effects of a fall from 
a scaffold at the New Law Courts in the Strand. 
The deceased, who was 26 years of age, 
ascended the ecaffolding, and on reaching the 
upper portion, a height of over 50 ft., he sud- 
denly stumbied, and fell head-foremost. In his 
descent he struck a portion of the scaffolding, 
and fell with a crash on his face. On his removal 
to the hospital, the surgical officials found that 
he had sustained shocking injuries, his face 
being battered in and his thigh-bone broken. 

British Musewm.—Chas. Rice, a messenger in 
the British Museum since November, 1837, was 
going up the back stairs of the building, when 
he was seized with giddiness, and fell over the 
hand.-railing from the third landing to the 
hall floor beneath. He was picked up insen- 
sible, and sent to the hospital, where he died 
directly. The hand-rail was about 3 ft. high, 
which was the usual height. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rice, the widow, said that the deceased was 
subject to fits of giddiness. 

Helborn.—On the 20th inst. an inquest was 
held by Mr. W. J. Payne at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital upon the body of James Hibberd, a 
carpenter, who died from injuries received 
through a fall whilst employed in rebuilding the 
premises of Mr. J. Morgan, hosier and shirt- 
maker, High Holborn. Walter Penfold, a 
carpenter, stated that he was in the employ 
of Mr. J. B. Axford, Henry-street, Gray’s-inn- 
road, by whom the deceased was also employed. 
At half.past eleven on the previous Saturday, 
he and deceased were working at the premises, 
323, High Holborn, on the top floor, inside the 
house. Deceased was standing on a stool about 
4 in. in width. The stool went over, and deceased 
fell through a well-hole, and was precipitated 
from the top floor to the basement. The well- 
hole was 14 ft. by 4 ft., but a portion of it had 
been boarded up, leaving a space of about 4 ft. 
square. The deceased fell a distance of from 
60 ft. to 70 ft. The jury returned a verdict of 
accidental death, and their opinion 
that care ought to be taken in future to prevent 
a recurrence of similar accidents. 








Freemasonry and Archmology. — The 
brethren of the Falcon Lodge of Freemasons, 
Thirsk, with an eye to architectural study, are 
at present endeavouring to form an archzological 
section. Inthe immediate neighbourhood there 
are no fewer than 100 churches, abbeys, castles, 
and historic sites worthy of examination, and it 
is thought by the brethren that these places of 
interest might in turn be visited, with the addi- 
tioual advantage of having their more remark- 
able details sketched and indicated by profes- 
sional gentlemen who are or may become 
members of the lodge. 
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_ 
SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Dumfries. —T wo new public schools erected by 
the Dumfries Burgh School Board were opened 
on the 4th inst. The one situated in Loreburn- 
street was built from plans prepared by Mr. 
Kinnear, architect, Dumfries. It will accom- 
modate 500 children, and cost, exclusive of the 
site, about 3,7701. There are two distinct 
departments for boys and girls, and the school- 
rooms are provided with appliances for heating 
and ventilating. The new street at present being 
formed from Loreburn-street to the Lovers’ Walk 
will run past the school. The St. Michael-street 
school is erected on a feu of St. Michael’s Glebe, 
and the plans were prepared by Messrs. A. 
Crombie & Son. It will accommodate 400 
scholars, and cost, exclusive of the site, about 
2,8001. A new street is also being formed from 
Craigs-road to the Almshouses on Broom's-road, 
and the principal frontage of the school is towards 
this new street. 

Beoley.—The new Board schools at Beoley, 
which are being built by Messrs, Collins & Callis, 
of Tewkesbury, from the designs of Mr. John 
Cotton, Birmingham, architect to the Board, are 
progressing rapidly. The building was com- 
menced in April last. The work is being 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Cotton, 
the architect. 

Edgwick.— New Board schools at Edgwick 
have been taken possession of by the Foleshill 
School Board. The buildings are situated at 
the corner of the Edgwick-lane, and front the 
main road from Coventry to Bedworth. Facing 
the highway is the infant school, 40 ft. by 29 ft., 
with class-room 22 ft. by 23 ft. Adjoining the 
class-room is a porch, 16 ft. by6ft. At the rear 
are the girls’ and boys’ schools, the former being 
first. Itis 39 ft. long, part of it being 33 ft. 
wide, and the remainder 20 ft. wide. The class- 
room is 16 ft. by 20 ft., and the porch attached, 
15 ft. by 6 ft. The boys’ school, class-room, &c., 
are of similar dimensions. In each porch there 
are lavatories. The buildings are of red brick, 
with blue brick bands and dressings. The roof 
is of bands of blue and brown tiles, with orna- 
mental ridges and finials. There are two main 
entrances from Edgwick-lane,which will be fitted 
with iron gates and piers. The work has been 
done by Mr. G. Storer, from plans prepared by 
Mr. A. H. Byrd, the outlay being about 2,0001. 

Burslem.—The Board have just opened their 
new schools, which are the first they have erected. 
The new buildings, of which Mr. G. B. Ford, of 
Burslem, is the architect, have been erected by 
Mesers. Matthews, of Hanley. They are situated 
in the North-road. The three departments have 
each a large school-room with two class-rooms, 
the combined area of the latter being equal to 
the former. The girls’ and infants’ school-rooms 
and class-room enclose three sides of a quad- 
rangle. The quadrangle itself, being roofed, 








forms a covered playground, which will not only 
be found a very valuable adjunct, but can at any 
time be used as a echool-room, capable of accom. | 
modating 200 additional children. The boys’ | 
schoolroom and class-rooms are comprised in a | 
block apart from that of the girls and infants, | 
being severed therefrom bya three-story building, 
in which provision is made for a care-taker and 
teachers’ retiring-room, and in the basement of 
which is a vault for the warming apparatus. 
Externally the buildings are faced with red 
bricks, and the roofs are covered with tiles, 
ornamentally arranged. Internally the walls 
are faced with red bricks, the lower parts of 
which are arranged in patterns of various 
coloured bricks, terminating along the top with 
a band of tiles. Special attention has been paid 
to lighting, warming, and ventilation. The win- 
dows are placed high up. Flues, for the admis- 
sion of fresh air, on the “ vertical principle,” 
without causing draughts, have been constructed 
within the walls, and the whole of the rooms 
and covered playgrounds are warmed by hot- 
water with pipes placed beneath the floors, so as 
not to form obstructions. The accommodation 
provided is for 160 boys, 160 girls, and 260 
infants, being a total of 580. The builders’ con- 
tract, which includes fencing, asphalting, galleries, 
water: fittings, and care-taker’s house, is 3,914. ; 
warming, 156/.; making a total of 4,0701. In 
addition to the furniture and other requisites 
with which the schools are supplied, provision 
has been made for gymnastic exercises. These 
appliances have been designed and manufactured 
by Mesers. Charles Spencer & Co., of London, 
and they include the well-known giant’s stride, 
parallel bars, a jumping-stand with weighted 


dents, and a compact portable apparatus which, 
ander the name of pangymnasticon, combines 
trapeze-bar, ladders, swarming rope and pole, 
stirrups, and swing, and ingeniously provides 
for a great variety of athletic exercises appro- 
priate for children. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Dumbarton.—At a recent meeting of the 
master joiners of Dambarton witha deputation 
of their workmen, it was agreed to grant an in- 
crease of $d. per hour on the rate of wages. 

Glasgow.—The latest phase of the Glasgow 
joiners’ strike, which, although formally ended, 
is (according to the Scotsman) being still con- 
tinued in secret, shows rather a curious develop- 
ment of trade unionism. It is said that on the 
men having resumed work, “a picket” of the 
leaders was told off to visit the shops of the city 
with the view of ascertaining whether those who 
laboured in them were unionists. In cases where 
men were found who did not belong to the 
organisation, they asked that they should at 
once consent to the enrolment of their names. 
During this shop.to-shop visitation, they alighted 
on several so-termed “ renegades,” and they not 
only demanded that these should return, but that 
they should each pay a heavy fine. When this 
was refused, the sum, which was at first fixed at 
1l., was gradually raiced, and in the end they 
usually managed to obtain the money. The 
course adopted when unable to secure their | 
terms by argument, was to advise the union men 
to cease work. In several instances the masters 
have received intimation from the men to that 
effect, but as yet the operatives have managed 
to gain their ends without resorting to the ex- 
treme measure of striking. 

Belfast.—The workmen of Messrs. Harland & 
Wolff, iron shipbuilders, Qaeen’s Island, Belfast, | 
have been out on strike for the past month. On | 
the 16th inst. there was a meeting of the recon- 
ciliation committee, and it appeared that all the 
trades on strike, except three, had passed resolu- 
tions giving unlimited power to the council to 
settle the dispute, but that the three others 
would not go further than their previous propo- 
sition, which was, to split the difference and 
allow 50 per cent. of the demand of the em- 
ployers. 











| 
HOUSE AND HOME IN TOWN. | 


Sir,— Those of your readers who take an | 
interest in the fature—or indeed in the present— | 
welfare of our great metropolis will be grateful | 
to you for returning to the subject of house and | 
home in the heart of town, and for having given | 
so much attention to it for eo long a time. 

The evils attending house-building and house. 
occupation in great cities are caused mainly by 
the want of information, and by the wrong. 
headed prejudice of those who live in them; 
and there can be little doubt that the moment 
a demand for well-built and convenient houses 
arises the supply wil! follow it; and that if 
tenants show themselves desirous of living in 
houses on what you have termed the horizontal 
system, speculators will eagerly turn their atten- 
tion to them, 

I have under my supervision a district of 
London in which many poor persons live in 
badly-constructed old houses. These are being 
renewed from time to time; but I find that it is 
only public bodies which replace the present 
two and three storied tenements by lofty well- 
built houses in flats. The speculators all build 
small houses, again, — better ones, it is true, 
than the old ones, but all of them adapted only 
for single families, yet sure, almost without 
exception, to be occupied as lodgings by many 
families. I believe that this pays better, there 
being no kind of prejudice against the private 
houses, and a strong prejadice against dwellings 
of the Peabody and Waterlow type. Nobody 
is really deceived into believing that the whole 
house belongs to the poor fellow who has the 
first-floor front, or to the widow who has the 
back parlour, Lat it is a kind of amiable fiction 
that it might be supposed by their friends, if the 
poor sools have any, that this is the case. At 
any rate, a prosperous and successful artisan of 
their own class, if he did live in a house all to 
himself, would occupy one of these; and hence 
the feeling that being in a private house looks 
like prosperity. As we all know, adifferent feeling 
existe in Paris, and the lofty well-built houses of 
that capital are the outcome of it. If, either by 
the spread of better knowledge among the 








cord and indicator, contrived to obviate acci. 


people, or in consequence of a good example set 


building some small houses at Millwall, Poplar, 
carriage, 258. per 1,000; and place at 16s. 


by the middle or upper classes, a popular preja. 
dice in favour of some sort of residence built to 
be let out in flats and rooms can be made to 
take the place of the prejudice against such regi. 
dences which undoubtedly exists, it will be a 
good day for London. Cannot the approaching 
Social Science Congress take up this question ? 
It is one not limited to London, but more or less 
calling for attention in many of our cities and 
large towns; and a change in public opinion jg 
what is wanted. A Districr Surveyor, 








THE STATE OF MY HOUSE. 


Sirn,—After considerable trouble in looking 
over some dozens of modern-built residences in 
what is considered a salubrious suburb of the 
metropolis, I found one that seemed rather 
better than the others, and well fitted as a home 
for my little family. 

Before taking it, I informed the proprietor 
that a stipulation that the sanitary matters were 
in order, or would be made so, was desirable, 
Well, after entering into possession, several 
obnoxious features were gradually disclosed 
apon which it is the purport of this communica, 
tion to seek advice. 

If it had been a mere personal affair, affecting 
the pocket alone, I would not have ventared to 
inflict a detail of grievances upon you, but it 
concerns the health and well-being of little ones 
precious to me; and, moreover, my house ig, 
I may vouch for it, only a type of many 
others, notwithstanding our boasted sanitary 
advance; and the question really belongs to tens 
of thousands. To : in @ day or two 
horrid smells pervaded the house at uncertain 
times, apparently issuing from beneath the base. 
ment floors and the soullery sink. On setting in 
action the valve of one water-closet a gust of vile 
air meets the face, whilst another closet is 
endowed with the property of perpetually 
evolving stench. The pipes of sinks are covered, 
of course, with the well-known bells dipping into 
an eighth of an inch or so of water. My water 
supply is rendered foul by contact with the 
metropolitan sewer, through agency of the 
ubiquitous waste-pipe of the cistern. 

As to proper ventilation of apartments and 
underground low-ceilinged rooms, I have not 
found it, neither expected, that London builders 
had reached such a stage of reformation. The 
practical point is this,—that my landlord does 
not admit sanitary defects, and consequently 
will not remedy them. Now, does there exist 
any public authority to which I can, with hope 
of success, appeal for redress? Also, ie there 
any Act of Parliament, and if so, under which 
clause can action be taken for nuisances within 
a dwelling from which private individuals suffer, 
aod not the outside public? And lastly, if 
remedy does exist, practically enforceable, how 
may I avoid the consequences that may be 
anticipated on endeavouring to compel a stubborn 
landlord to perform his daty ? 

A HovsEHOLpEs. 








THE PRICE OF BRICKS. 


Siz,—A little more than thirty years ago there 
was a daty on bricks of 6s. 6d. per 1,000. Imme- 
diately on the bricks being packed in clamp for 
firing, the Excise officer entered the brickfield, 
took dimensions of the clamp, and demanded the 
amount of duty, the manufacturer taking the 
risk of burning; and where the fire did not act 
the bricks were of an inferior character, and, 
being unfit for good work, were sold at a very 
reduced price. Under these circumstances men 


of slender means were unable to undertake such 
a business, consequently none bat persons of 


capital could manufacture the article. Still, 
under these disadvantages, the price of bricks 
was little more than half their present price. 
The duty at the time referred to being con- 
sidered a burden on the community, and pressing 
heavily more especially on the working-classes, 
the Legislature, with the view of affording relief 
by reducing the cost of house-building, and con- 
sequently leading to a reduction in rent, deter- 
mined upon taking off the daty : the consequence 
was that in the year 1854, when I was engaged in 


r 


I 
now find the same kind of article,—stocks, 45s. ; 
place, 28s. 7 
Now, how is this extraordinary advance in 
price to be accounted for? The manufacturer 
may plead the advance in wages, but that is not 


the stock bricks were charged, including wate 
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a tithe of the amount pocketed by the manu- 
facturer. The fact is, brick-making has become 
a monstrous monoply, and it is high time some- 
thing should be done to break it down; for, 
doubtless, it is the principal cause of much of 
the depression experienced in the building busi- 
ness at the presert time. And were it not for the 
number of Board schools and public buildings now 
in hand we should have thousa.Je of willing 
hands out of employment. When bricks were 
cheap capitalists found house property a good 
investment, but now find a better market for 
their money. SuRvVEYoR, 








ST. JOHN’S, STUTTGART. 


Tue architect of the St. Johanneskirche, 
Stuttgart (see Builder, p. 929), is Herr Ober. 
baurath von Leins, at present director of the ex- 
cellent Technical School, the Polytechnicum. 
Among his works may be mentioned the Kconigs- 
ban at Stuttgart and the King’s Villa at Berg. 
Herr von Leing, besides being one of the first 
architects in Germany, is well known for his 
ability, painstaking zeal, and kindliness, as pro- 
fessor in the Polytechnicum. Several of the 
rising architects of Wiictemberg bave been 


trained in his office, 
L. BrisBanE Broun, 








STRIKE OF BRICKLAYERS 
AT MESSRS. DOULTON & CO.’"S NEW 
BUILDINGS, LAMBETH. 


Art the corner of High-street, Lambeth, Meesrs. 
Doulton & Co. are erecting a building about 
35 ft. square and 110 ft. high, to be used as 
show-rooms and studios in connexion with their 
art pottery. On the Albert Embankment, about 
200 yards distant, they are also erecting two 
large buildings, each nearly 85 ft. square and 
100 ft. high. These buildings are being faced 
with red brick, considerably ornamented, espe- 
cially the former, with red and buff terra cotta 
and Doulton ware in combination. Owing tothe 
generally elaborate character of the terra-cotta 
at the High-street building it was found neces. 

to employ two skilled workmen to set it. 
At the buildings on the Embankment brick. 
layers have hitherto set nearly the whole of the 
terra-cotta, but here also it may be necessary to 
employ skilled workmen for some parts of the 
work, 

The two terra-cotta fixers engaged were 
originally plasterers, but for many years past 
they have been chiefly employed in making and 
fixing terra-cotta. They fixed the terra-cotta 
at the late Torkish Baths, Victoria-street, West- 
minster (about sixteen years ago) ; at the South 
Kensington Museum, where they worked nearly 
two years; at the Horticultural Society’s Gar. 
dens, South Kensington ; and at various other 
places. Hence there is nothing new in their 
being now employed in fixing terra-cotta at 
these buildings. In fact, their trade is now that 
of makers and fixers of terra-cotta, and from 
their long practice and experience in this par- 
ticular work they have acquired a skill and 
aptitade in it which bricklayers and others new 
to it do not possess. It is well known that 
articles in clay warp and twist in drying and 
burning. For this reason artistic care and pre. 
cision must be brought to bear in fixing them, in 
order to produce and maintain continuous hori- 
zontal and vertical lines, and even faces. Where 
such is not exercised, the resulting work is 
generally unsatisfactory. The hand and the 
eye, in fact, must be trained to this work, the 
same as in other art-work, in order to arrive at 
perfection in it. 

On Monday morning last atl the bricklayers 
employed on these buildings struck work, with- 
out notice, until the two “ plasterers,” as they 
call them, who were fixing terra cotta at the 
High-street building, were discharged. On the 
same day, Mr. Coulson, secre to the “ Opera- 
tive Bricklayers’ Society,” called at the Office on 
the works, and handed in the following letter :— 

; ; . 
OFssevutive Counel, Geseral Office, 
No. 25, Hatfield-street, London, 8.E. 
26th Sept., 1876. 
“‘Mgssrs. Dovutton & Co.—We are informed by the 
bricklayers “ on your works that you have put 
plasterers to do the fixing of ‘ terra cotta’ in brickwork 
which, being comet to the custom of the trade, and 
being bricklayers’ work, we, therefore, hope you will allow 


the bricklayers to set the terra cotta with their ordinary 
work.—Yours respectfully, E. Covnson, Gen. See,”’ 


The generally ornamental character and diffi. 


all the buildings were pointed out to Mr. Coulson; 
and he was told that bricklayers, who had 
hitherto fixed nearly all the terra-cotta at the 
buildings on the Embankment, should continue 
to do so, but that for the particular and difficult 
portions of the work it might be necessary to 
employ skilled workmen such as those objected 
to. Bat neither reason nor argument in the 
matter appears to have had any inflaence with 
the “ Operative Bricklayers’ Society,” who have 
decided that the bricklayers shall remain out 
on strike for the senseless object as stated 
above, and have picketed the works to prevent 
if possible other bricklayers being employed. 








LYME REGIS, DORSET. 


Sir,—The misplacement of a comma in my 
son’s communication making it obscure to Mr. 
Skinner, the fullowing letter will clear it up to 
himself and your readers. The death-rate for 
this town exceeding in numbers the total aver- 
age for all England, warrants the assertion of 
an annual holocaust of victims; and can Mr. 
Skinner deny, in the teeth of my letter, that 
they are in effect, though not perhaps directly, 
poisoned ? Tuomas Hawkins, 

Copy. 
** Lyme Regis, Sep. 4, 1576. 

S1rx,—In your last report of what ought to be called the 
insanitary state of Lyme Regis, you observe that ‘ the In- 
= of Nuisances has not reported any nuisance during 
the year, but I canuot assert in consequence that there are 


none.’ 
It were amazing if you bad, seeing that the town suffers 
from the decomposing shales on the foreshore east, and 





on the west from the as mephitic cement-works. I denounce 
them to you, Tuomas Hawkins, 
Dr. D. 8. Skinner, 
Medical Officer of Health for Lyme Regis,” 








THE PNEUMATIC DESPATCH COMPANY’S 
STATION AT ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 


Last week the building materials of the 
Pneumatic Despatch Company’s Station, situated 
in the yard of the General Post-office, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, were sold by auction by direc- 
tion of her Majesty’s Commissioners of Works. 
The building, which was only recently erected, is 
at the entrance to St. Martin’s-le-Grand and 
Aldersgate-street, and immediately opposite 
Newgate-street. It is faced with Portland 
cement, and has two frontages, at the corner of 
Cheapside and Aldersgate-street respectively, 
extending into the yard of the General Post- 
office, to a depth of about 36 ft. The build. 
ing has been sold, for removal in consequence of 
the enterprise having proved a failure. It may 
be remembered that the company constructed 
tunnels or tubes between their station at the 
General Post-office, and the Euston Station, 
Oxford-street, and Camden.town, for the pneu- 
matic conveyance of parcels to and from each of 
those points, bat the trucks containing the 
parcels continually stuck in the tubes, the result 
being that the company’s operations came to 
grief, and the project was, some time ago, com- 
pulsorily abandoned, The whole of the interior 
fittings were included in the building which has 
just been sold, and it is stated that the original 
cost of the whole was about 1,0001. The bid- 
dings of the sale, however, showed that a mere 
nominal value was put upon the property. The 
whole was sold in one lot. The first offer made 
was 51., and the property was ultimately knocked 
down at 381, ! 








THE WARMING AND VENTILATION OF 
CHURCHES. 


Havine read the letter in the Bui/der under the 
above heading, I agree with your correspondent 
that some more effectual method is needed. 

There are only two systems generally adopted 
for heating large buildings,—those of hot air 
and hot water. In the former plan air is often 
passed over iron plates, or through the tubes of 
an apparatus heated by a furnace to a tempera- 
ture of 590° or 600°. thence, by means of cali- 
ducts to gratings, whence it escapes into the 
building. 

In the hot-water system, a pipe rises from the 
boiler, traverses the places to be warmed, and 
returns to terminate at the bottom of the boiler. 
Along this tube the heated water circulates, 
giving out its heat as it proceeds; if one part of 
the building is colder than another the heat can 
be increased by coils, or by increasing the 
number of pipes: thus, one 2.in. pipe, with a 





cult nature of some parts of the terra-cotta in 


The heat can be in any particular 
range of pipes by means of valves. 

In the hot-air system, the number of gratings 
at which the heated air escapes is very limited, 
the air is super-heated, so that immediately it 
enters the bailding it disturbs the equilibrium 
of the atmosphere, causing an endless amount of 
draughts. The hot-water system, when not pro- 
perly applied, is subject to the same difficulties. 
At a church near Manchester the clergyman 
always complained of a draught at the reading- 
desk, This was owing to the chancel not being 
heated, the pipes in the body of the church 
causing the air toascend. As a natural law, the 
cold air in the chancel set in to supply the place 
of warm ascending air. This continued until 
alterations were made in the apparatus. A 
coil of pipes was placed behind the communion- 
table, the heat from which equalised the ascend- 
ing current, and entirely dispensed with the 
dravght. 

To have an equable temperature in a large 
bailding, warm air should rise on every side ; and 
I contend that it is absurd to expect to heat a 
church cor chapel, calculated to seat 600 or 700 
people, with the heated air rising from a grating 
3 ft. square. Of course, the efficiency of any 
form of hot-water apparatus greatly depends on 
the boiler, which should be so constructed as to 
| expose the greatest amount of surface to the fire 
| in the smallest space, to absorb the heat from the 
| fael so that as little as possible escape up the 
|chimney; to allow a free circulation for the 
water throughout the entire extent, and not be 
liable to get out of order by constant use. 

In the hot-air apparatus the furnace soon 





burns away, as would a teakettle without water 
in it. The sulphur gets through the cracks to 
the air-flues, and thence into the building; then 
comes the expense of new apparatus, ic. 

Wa. WoLstencrorr. 











WARMING HOUSES. 


Tae best method consists of an apparatus 
placed on the basement fioor, and it may be fixed 
either within or without the building or house, 
being provided with a flue, to carry away the 
smoke arising from the fuel consumed in it. 
Around it, a chamber or hollow space is then 
built, leaving a small channel open at the base, 
through which the atmospheric air enters, be- 
comes warm and rarified, and is admitted at 
pleasure into the different apartments by valves, 
which regulate the supply. Nothing can be 
more simple, or less liable to be deranged by 
time or accident. The area occupied need never 
exceed a square yard, and it may be fixed in a 
few days. To obviate any apprehensions that 
might be entertained from air heated by a 
metallic body, the air may be heated by passing 
over a surface of pure porcelain or earthenware, 
and by a small addition may also be rendered 
available for the famigation of apartments, and 
the air supplied be impregnated with the 
requisite degree of moisture or perfame. Any 





kind of fuel may be used, and from the rapidity 
of the draught the flue never requires cleansing. 
This plan is recommended for theatres, barracks, 
pablic halls, churches, gaols, &c., and for all-sized 
houses. JAMES Bruce. 





THE CANTERBURY PALACE. 


‘Sin,—Favour us with space in your next 
number to mention that the elevation shown in 
your artistic engraving of this building in your 
issue of the 16th inst. (p. 905) was carried ont 
by Mr. William Schofield, now senior member in 
the firm of Scuorietp & Co. 

Steam Stone Saw Mills. 

*,* We have received a letter from a cor- 
respondent, dating from Reading, claiming to 
have “done” (whatever that may mean), “ under 
the late Mr. A. Bridgman, the Entrance of the 
Canterbury Palace; also the principal approaches, 
plans, and ideas, taken by me from Paris 
houses.” We decline, as a rule to recognise 
such claims. 








Paintings in Berlin.—With reference to 
our recent article on the Exhibitton at Cologne, 
we are reminded that the fine mural paintings 
in the new Museum at Berlin are by the greas 
Kaulbach himself,—Wilhelm Kaulbach, not his 
son. They are not frescoes, but paintings in the 
wasserglass (water-glass) process,—-the process 
which was used by Maclise and Herbert in the 





threeway-syphon, will feed three 4-in. pipes, 
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PENMON PRIORY. 


Six,—Having had occasion recently to be in 
the neighbourhood of Penmon, in the county of 
Anglesey, I was informed that there was at that 
place a most interesting ruip,—that of an 
ancient priory ; and that on the neighbouring 
island of Priestholme were the remains of a cell 
attached to the same. 

I accordingly found time to visit the place, and 
found, as reported, some most interesting re- 
mains. The priory church is restored, and used 
now for divine service ; and exhibits, particularly 
in the south transept and in the tower-arches, 
some fine Norman work. The other buildings, 
too, are most interesting,—one being a peculiar 


pigeon.cote of the time of Henry VIII. As my) 
stay was very short, I could take no accurate | 


dimensions, nor was there any one to supply in- 
formation. I hope, therefore, that some one of 
your correspondents may be able to send some 
particulars of this most interesting ruin. 








TRADE CUSTOMS. 


In the case, Simpkin v. Ludlow & Whitley, at 
the Wednesbury Police-court, the defendants 
are nut and bolt makers, of Darlaston, and were 
summoned by the complainant (late in their 


ing to contract. 
Messrs. Ludiow did not deny the refusal to 
give the work out, but contended that, being 


short of orders, they, according to custom, were | 


not compelled to find their men work. 

Mr. Spooner, the stipendiary, said such a 
custom, if it existed, would be unjust and cruel; | 
but, without entering into the custom of the | 
trade, he had no hesitation in saying the law | 
was on the side of the men, and he found for the 
complainant, on the ground that the notice 
formed part of the contract. 

Jadgment for the complainant, with costs 
against the defendants. 


| scription would be nominal. 
| start imental institute in Whitechapel 
employ) for not supplying him with work accord- | pert agp, momen me? 


| 


Miscellanea, 


Working Lads’ Institutes.—On the 21st 
inst. a deputation, headed by Mr. J. E. Saunders, 
a member of the Corporation, waited upon the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion-house, on the subject 
of working lads’ institutes. They stated that the 
condition of the lade of London of thirteen years 
of age and upwards, engaged as apprentices, 
errand-boys, porters, and factory hands, deserved, 
as they thought, the earnest attention of philan. 
thropists. Their day’s work usually ended about 
seven in the evening, and they were not expected 
at their homes or lodgings until ten. In the 
interval where were they and what were they 
doing? Hundreds might be seen loitering 
about public-houses, while many more were in 
| music-halls and theatres. The proposal of the 
| deputation was to provide in different parts of 
'the Metropolis “ Working Lads’ Institutes,” 
| which would form comfortable places of resort for 
‘the evening and supp!y pure and useful literature 
| in the place of that which they found was now 
‘ruining so many. Each institute would be open 





‘all the evening, and associated with it would 


be a reading-room, library, class-room, a savings 
bank, and aclothingclab. A register of “ Situa- 
tions wanted” would also be kept. The sub- 
It was proposed to 


and it was estimated that the outlay in fitting it 
upand maintaining it the first year would be 
8001. Towards this sum 200]. and upwards had 
already been subscribed. The Lord Mayor ex- 
pressed the pleasure with which he listened to 


the proposals of the deputation, and agreed to) 


grant them the use of the Long Parlour for a 
public meeting on Friday, the 27th of October. 


The Asphalte Roadway in High Hol- 
born.—High Holborn was closed against vehi- 
cular traffic on Monday last for the relaying of the 
asphalte by the Val de Travers Asphalte Com. 
pany. The state of the roadway has lately been 


most dangerous to traffic, there being holes and | 


| “waves” almost throughont the entire length 








THE ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT | 
ODIHAM. 


Tas school was re-opened on the 11th inst., | 
in the new buildings raised by the governors | 
under a scheme framed by the Endowed Schools | 
Commissioners. The site is in that portion of 
the town situate east of the church, and running 
parallel to the south of the High-street, known 
as “‘The Bury.” The style is that of the Do- 
mestic Tador Gothic, the material being red 
brick pointed black, with Bath-stone quoins, 
gable copings, finials, and door and window 
dressings. The roof coverings are old tiles, and 
the spirelet of the turret is surmounted by a 
gilt vane. The principal school-room, about 
55 ft. by 20 ft., with open ribs sustaining the 
roof, plastered between the principals end 
purlins, is lighted by large traceried windows in 
the north and south gables, and two smaller 
windows to the east. There is a large class- 
room and dining-room, and these three principal 
apartments are finished in red brick with a 
struck white joint on a deep dado faced in Port- 
land cement. The gas-fittings in the school and 
dining-room are by Hart, Son, Peard, & Co., of 
London. There are three lofty, well-ventilated 
and lighted commodions dormitories, lavatories, 


|of the asphalte, which extends from near the 
end of Gray’s-inn-road to a little beyond Chan- 


cery-lane, and the Holborn District Board of 
Works have had to serve notice on the com. 
pany to pnt the roadway into proper repair, 
according to their contract with the Board, 
within fourteen days, which time expired about 


that the only way to put the roadway into 

gh repair is to take up the present 
asphalte and lay down new material on a dif- 
ferent kind of bedding to that down. The 
thoroughfare will be closed for nearly three 
weeks, The present asphalte was laid down 
five years ago, at a cost of about 15,0001., 
and the company contracted with the Board to 
keep it in proper repair for fifteen years for 
1001. a year. It is believed that it has cost 
the company much more than this amount every 
year to put the material in repair, and yet it 
is continually getting into a bad state. The 
cost of laying the new asphalte will fall entirely 
on the company. 

Mycens.—Dr. Henry Schliemann gives in 
the Times of September 27th interesting par- 
ticulars of his latest excavations on the eite of 
Mycensw. After describing some of the things 
found, he says, in conclusion,—“In carefully 
examining these sculptures, I find in the repre- 








and bath-room, besides the master’s residence, 


sentation of all the animals, but particularly in 





which is fitted for a moderate family. The ori- 
ginal contractors were Newman & Son, of Win- 
chester, for the sum of 3,2951., but out-buildings 
and fencing have largely increased the amount. On 
the failure of the contractors, their sureties (Mr. 
H. W. Frampton and Mr. T. H. Barton, of Win- 
chester) were called on by the governors to finish 
the half-completed works. Mr. E. Woodthorpe, 
of London, was the architect. 











Books Received. 


Encyclopédie d’Architecture: Revue Mensuelle. 
Paris: Morel & Co. 
Ta September number of this periodical con. 
tains, in addition to several of its ordinary en. 
gravings, twenty-three pages of lithographs, 
illustrating more or less the twelve designs for 
the proposed Paris International Exhibition 
Building, to which premiums were awarded. 


The author of each design has nded 
brief descriptive particulars, nine co 


- 


that of the horned one, so great a resemblance 
to the style of sculpture in the lions above the 
entrance-door, that I think they must belong to 
the same epoch, viz., about 1200 B.C. To the 
same time will probably belong all the Treasuries 
of Mycenmw, that part of the circuit walls at the 
Lion’s Gate, and the gate itself. If, then, as we 
did at Tiryns, we fix the chrono of the idols 
with the birds’ heads at 1400 B.O., this will 
probably also be the age of the circuit walls 
of carefully carved and fitted polygons, while 
that part of the walls which consists of huge 
boulders joined with small stones is probably 
contemporaneous with the walls of Tiryns, which 
we supposed to be of about 2000 B.C. Homer 
repeatedly calls Mycenw zodixpueoe (rich in 
gold), and the great wealth of the city is 
certainly confirmed by its numerous Treasuries 
and the costly style of their architectare. But 
the question naturally arises how the city 
obtained its gold at that remote period when 
there was no commerce as yet. It appears, 
indeed, that it cannot have obtained it in any 
other way than by powerful piratical expediti 
ic coast.” 


to the Asiatic 





three weeks ago. The company have found | 





Antiquities at Amsterdam.— A correspond. 
ent of the Morning Post says that there is at the 
present moment an exhibition in Amsterdam 
which shows the popalarity of antiquity bunting 
and collecting with the Dutch people. A well. 
known architect and antiquary of the town be. 
thought himself of starting a loan collection of 
antiquities, and when the owners came to be 
applied to there was an as de richesses, 
The Museum Van der Hoop, where the loan col. 
lection is exhibited, is a large building, bat all 
its suites of rooms are filled with objects of the 
utmost interest, and its walls are crowded with 
pictures of the Dutch school, foremost among 
which figure the works of Rembrandt. There is 
what purports to be a fac-simile of the printing 
of Coster, whom the Dutch claim as the inventor 
of typography, though it is held to be very 
doubtful whether he used movable types at all. 
There is, of course, much old china, and ceramic 
ware of various kinds. Perhaps, however, the 
most interesting part of the exhibition is the 
rooms which have been fitted up exactly in the 
style of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
respectively, and, moreover, with the actual 
farnitare and ornaments of those epochs—old 
plate, old pictures, old carved cupboards, old 
ironwork, and old crockery. 


Exhausted Parish Lands.— One of the 
last Acts passed in the recent session was to 
make provision for the disposal of certain 
| lands appropriated for the supply of materials 
| for the repair of public or private roads. Before 
| issuing their order for the sale of exhausted or 
other lands, the Local Government Board are to 
hear and decide upon every objection and claim 
made within three months from the passing of 
the resolution for the sale, and shall either 
refuse to sanction the sale orallow it. Disputed 
claims may be settled by proceedings in the 
High Court of Justice, or, when the value in dis- 
pute does not exceed 501., in a County Court. In 
dealing with the produce of the sale the Board 
is to appropriate the same as far as practicable 
| to the repair of highways, or in some permanent 
| improvement of the highways, or to direct the 
| same to be invested; “and the said Board shall 
have the like power of dealing with the produce 

of the sale of lands under the Highway Acts, if 
applied to by the surveyor of highways, or any 
authority exercising the powers of such sur- 
veyor, where such prodace cannot be conve. 
niently appropriated in the manner provided by 
‘those Acts.” The word “parish” has a large 
application as to highways in this statute. 


A Chain for Melbourne.—Ip recognition 
of public services rendered by Councillor A. K. 
Smith, Mayor of Melbourne, a number of his 
private friends and fellow-citizens bave sub- 
scribed the amount necessary for the purchase 
of a mayoral chain. A departure from the 
usual course has been made in this instance, and 
instead of waiting until Councillor Smith’s year 
of office expires, the chain was presented in 
sufficient time to permit its being worn for at 
least one quarter of the term. The chain has 
been manufactured by Messrs. Joseph Brothers, 
from the design of Mr. J. B. Cohen, A.R.1.B.A. 
It consists of a chain of long band-like links, 
divided into two at the lower part, and support- 
ing five lockets, graduated in size, of Gothic 
design, of the vesica piscis form, and bearing in 
open floriated letters the inscription “ Mayor of 
Melbourne, 1875-1876." It has been manu. 
factured entirely of 18-carat gold, and weighs 
21 oz. 


Proposed New Hospital for Wake- 
aaa -A day or two since, the committee of the 
Clayton Hospital and Wakefield General sr 
pensary met in the Board Room, at the presen 
hospital, for the purpose of accepting tenders - 
quired for the various works Post a wee 

roposed ital. e time 
pon sae 4,5001. about two acres 
of land near St. John’s, belongi 
Mackie, and upon this land 
built a new hospital, - 
Bakewell, Leeda, at a cost of nearly 14,0000., 
exclusive of the site. About 14,0001. have al: . y 
been raised towards the new building. Tenders 
were accepted for the various works, which are 
to be proceeded with as soon as possible. 

at West Hartle- 

pool. 
arts, 








—On the 21st. inst. an exhibition of fine 
industrial prodacts, nataral and artificial 
iosities, Jels, painti &o., in comnenit 
with the local lodges of Templars, w' 

opened in the Athensam, at West Hartlepoo', 





by Mr, I, L. Bell, MP. 
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Overcrowding at Maidstone.—When the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Rail way built their 
station at Maidstone, about fifty houses were 
pulled down, aud the inhabitants were forced to 
seek shelter elsewhere. The overcrowding in 
small houses which resulted from this wholesale 
demolition was evil in every way, and now we 
learn that these evils will be intensified, inas- 
much as the house property between the London 
and Chatham station and the Brigade Depét Bar- 
racks will shortly be pulled down, without any pro- 
vision being made for the tenants. It is (as the 
South-Eustern Gazette remarks) a pleasant thing to 
see “ people dwell together in peace,” but to get 
three families in a small house would be neither 
pleasant nor peaceful. Unless something, how- 
ever, is done, haman gregariousness in small 
houses will soon resemble the domestic economy 
of the rabbit family. The question is, however, 
what is to be done ? Houses of the description 
required scarceiy pay the speculative builder 
for his outlay. Qarcontemporary suggests that 
the local Cottage Improvement Society should 
enlarge its basis of operations, in order to meet 
the difficulty. 

Noxious Vapours at Warrington and 
Widnes.—The Royal Commission to inquire into 
the noxious vapours caused by chemical and 
other works begins its operations in Warrington 
and Widnes the first week in October, under the 
presidency of Lord Aberdare. Dr. Richardson 
has been engaged during the last few days in 
collecting evidence for the commission, and in 
order to give the commission a most complete 
detail of the alleged injuries caused by the 
noxious vapours to the crops and land, the landed 
proprietors of this part of the county have sub- 
scribed over 1,5001. to be devoted to the collect- 
ing of evidence and other incidental expenses 
connected with the commission. The Warrington 
Town Council have resolved to obtain an injunc- 
tion against the Bank Quay Spelter Works for 
creating an offensive efflaviam detrimental to 
vegetable life in the locality, and the company 
have asked for an extension of time in which to 
obtain an apparatus to remove the nuisance 
complained of. The Council have granted them 
a period of six months, but upon the distinct 
understanding that during that time the offensive 
manufacture must be entirely stopped. 

Hard Water.—At the meeting of the 
British Association at Glasgow, Professor Wank- 
lyn read a paper “ On the Effects of the Mineral 
Substances in Drinking Water on the Health of 
the Community.” In the course of the discus- 
sion which followed, Dr. Carr observed, with 
respect to Kent water, which was very hard, that 
it contained a large percentage of lime, and was 
very wholesome for young persons. The children 
of Kent were singularly staight-legged, and it 
was well known that lime readily assimilated 
in the system and created sound bone. Professor 
Wanklyn said that Kent water was, as a rule, as 
pure organically as distilled water. Hard water 
was, it was true, good for children, as they 
required lime in various shapes, but it was very 
doubtfal whether later in life hard water was 
so good for those who partook of it. In reply 
to Mr. Groom Napier, {Professor Wanklyn said 
he had heard that hard water introduced goitre, 
but he could not say that was so without further 
ingairy. 

Discovery of an Ancient Celtic Inscrip- 
tion in Shetland.—The Scotsman says that a 
remarkable antiquarian find has been made by 
the Rev. J. C. Roger, of Lerwick, while on a 
visit to the parish of Luinnasting. Heobserved 
in the possession of a cottar a stone with an 
inscription, which a closer inscripticn showed 
Mr. Roger to be distinctly Ogham. The man 
stated that he had recently come upon it 5 ft. 
below the surface in a peat moss, a considerable 
distance from any babitation. Mr. Roger obtained 
the stone, and has it now in his possession at 
Lerwick. Ite length is 3 ft. 8} in.; breadth, 
1 ft. 1 in.; thickness, 14 in. The inscription 
(which is in admirable preservation) is cut on 
one of the flat sides,and rans almost down the 
centre, arranged on either side of an incised line. 
There are thirty-eight separate characters, and 
from the appearance of the stone itself and the 
engraved marks, the inscription appears to be 
intact. 

The Esplanade at Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
The Ryde Town Council has just passed a reso. 
lation for a joint application of the Council and 
the St. Helen’s Board to borrow funds to extend 
the esplanade to Sea View, which, it is estimated, 
would cost 28,0001. : of this about four. 


fifths would fall upon Ryde, 


The New St. Vincent’s Bridge, Cork.— 
The Cork Town Conncil, on the 15th inst., 
selected the design of Mr. Francis O'Connor, C.E., 
Ennis, Co. Clare (motto, ‘“ Resurgam ”), for the 
new St. Vinoent’s footbridge to span the Lee 
from Grenville Quay to the North Mall. There 
were thirty-six competitors. Mr. O’Connor’s 
design (to which a premium of 501. was awarded) 
consists of a continuous lattice girder supported 
on two sets of cast-iron cylinders, screwed into 
the bed of the river, dividing the span into three 
bays, the centre opening being 80 ft., and the 
two side openings 29 ft. each, with four orna- 
mental cast-iron pillars at the ends of girders, and 
over each of the centre piers. The roadway is 
formed by cross girders, having patent road 
plates fastened on them, the whole covered with 
cement concrete. Estimated cost complete, 
1,1201. Messrs. Walker & Ring, civil engineers, 
acted as professional advisers in the eelection of 
the design. 


A Neglected Barial Ground.—Attention 
has been drawn to the disgraceful condition of 
the disused burial-ground of St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, situate in the Hampstead-road. Dr. 
Hastes, the medical officer of health of St. 
Pancras, found on visiting the burial-ground in 
question that it was in a very neglected condi- 
tion, being overgrown with rank weeds, whilst 
the tombstones and monuments which are 


The Prince's Indian Collection.—The ex. 
hibition of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales’s loan collection at the India Museum, 
South Kensington, closes to-day (Satarday). In 
order to give the inhabitants of the Hast End 
an opportunity of seeing the Indian presents, his 
Royal Highness has directed that they should, 
on their removal from the India Museum, be 
exhibited for two orthree months in the Bethnal- 
green Maseum. His Royal Highness has further 
instructed Lord Lyons to communicate to the 
Dac Decazes his Royal Highness’s intention to 
exhibit his Indian collection at the French 
Exhibition of 1878. 


Kent Archeological Society.—The council 
of this society have resolved to hold their next 
annual meeting in Thanet. It is expected that 
the gathering will take place in July. The pro. 
gramme will include a visit tothe Reculvers (the 
ancient Regulbinm), Minster Church and Abbey, 
and, if possible, the spots connected with the 
supposed landing of Hengist and Horsa, together 
with that of St. Augustine, at Ebbs Ficte, and 
Cottington. Lord Granville has expressed his 
intention of erecting some appropriate monu- 
ment on the site of the oak under which St. 
Augustine is traditionally supposed to have first 
met King Ethelbert, and which is incladed in a 
field recently acquired by his lordship. 





erected in different parts of the ground are 


A Good Templars’ Hall at Brotton.— 


passing rapidly into a state of decay, without any | 9a the 18th inst. a Good Templars’ hall was 
attempt to save them being made. Close to the opened at Brotton. It is in the Italian style of 
edge of the ground where it is bordered by _ architecture, and consists of a large hall for 
houses, the inhabitants have evidently con. public meetings, a spacious lodge-room, reading- 


sidered the “neglected spot” as a convenient | 
dast-bin, and have consequently thrown refuse | 


of all descriptions into it. 


Playgrounds for Children.—It ought to) 
be generally known, says the Lancet, that the | 
playgrounds of all Board schools are open to the | 
children of the poor in the summer months, after | 
school-hours. It would also be well if the time | 
were extended, and the police were instructed to 
make the parents of the little creatures who | 
crowd the courts and alleys of great cities 
acquainted with the boon provided for them. 
Not only is life endangered, and too often sacri- 
ficed, by the habit of allowing children to play 
in the streets, but the risk induces many of the 
poor to keep their children in-doors, or turn 
them into dark and dismal back-yards, where 
the healthfal conditions essential to growth and 
development are impossible. 


Cremation in .—A Berlin corre- 
spondens states that the municipality of Gotha 
have, by permission of the Dacal Government, 
allowed the introduction of cremation, and 
accepted a sum of 15,000 marks offered by the 
Cremation Society for the purpose of building in 
the new cemetery an oven on Si 8 principle. 
From the statute simultaneously drawn up we 
learn that cremation can either take place at the 
express wish of the deceased, or of his relatives, on 
the district doctor having attested that death has 
ensued by natural causes. The ashes will, after 
cremation, be collected in an urn and either 
handed over to the relatives or preserved by the 
authorities in a place appropriated for them in 
the charchyard. 


Interesting Discoveries near Thirsk.— 
The Darlington and Stockton Times states that 
within the past few days some interesting relics 
have come to light during the p of the 
restoration of All Saints Church at Pickhill, near 
Thirsk. During the progress of excavating in 
the chancel, a large figure of a knight in chain 
armour and cut in stone was found face down. 
wards just below the pavement. The figure has 
ita legs crossed. The arms are over the breast, 
together with a shield and a sword, and it is sup. 
posed to belong tothe early part of the thirteenth 
century. An Anglo-Saxon Memorial Cross and 
stones of Anglo-Saxon date have also been dis- 
covered, as well as a representation of the Day of 
Jadgment in colour on the walls. 


The Royal Academy.— The Atheneum 
understands that a Committee of the Royal 
Academy is shortly to be formed to take into 
consideration the better lighting of the exhibition. 
rooms in Barlingto: and with a view to 
the immediate improvement of one or more of 
the rooms in that respect, so that the work may 
be completed for the next exhibition. The 
rumours, which have been frequently spread of 
late, that there would be no more exhibitions of 
old masters’ pictures by the Royal ici 
are, so far the coming winter is concerned, 


room, and committee-room. Adjoining is a 
dwelling-house for the hall-keeper. The ent re 
cost is 1,6001. The architect was Mr. Hunter, 
of Middlesbrough ; and the contractors Mr. John 
Dixon, Saltburn; Mr. James Peak, Brotton; 
Mr. Boddy, Loftus; and Mr. Dickenson, Mid- 
dilesbrough. 


Asphalte.—The tender of the Bronswick 
Rock Asphalte Paving Company was accepted 
for paving the floor of Messrs. Gilbey’s new 
wine premises, Chalk Farm-road. The ground- 
floor of this warehouse contains 21,150 super- 
ficial feet, and is laid with 1 in. Brunswick Rock 
asphalte, and 6 in. concrete, especially for 
bottling wine. Mr. John Carden, of Acton, is 
the contractor, and Mr. 8. Mead foreman of 
works. The floor is nearly completed. 


Medals.—To Messrs. Chubb & Son, London, 
whose exhibit of fire-resisting safes and gun- 
powder magazines attracts considerable attention 
at the International Exhibition, Brussels, a medal 
and an honourable mention have been awarded. 
——Mr. Joseph Hamblet, of West Bromwich, 
whose exhibit there of blue bricks we had occa- 
sion to mention, has also received a silver 
medal.—And so has Mr. Gordon, C.E., of 
whose plans, &c., we spoke. 


Exhibition of Sanitary and Educational 
Appliances.—Such of our readers as propose 
to apply for space in the Exhibition about to be 
opened in Liverpool in connexion with the Social 
Science Congress (Oct. 11th), should do so im- 
mediately, as the applications are already 
numerous enough to fill the greater part of the 
available area. The Mayor of Liverpool will 
probably be invited formally to open the Exhi- 
bition. 

By Railway to Central Asia. — The 
Russian Government is pushing on its new 
railway works, which are to connect Europe 
with Central Asia, with great vigour. It is 
announced that the construction of the new line 
from Samara to Orenburg is making such rapid 
progress as to make it probable that it will be 
fit for traffic as early as December. The line 
will then have been carried up to the boundary 
separating Europe from Asia. 

A Japanese Appointment.—Mr. R. A. 
Biggleston, who has filled the position of practical 
engineer at the Royal Harbour, Chatham, under 
the Board of Trade, for the last ten years, has 
been successfal in obtaining an appointment 
under the Imperial Japanese Government at 
Yokohama, Japan, as inspecting engineer of 
lighthouses, at a salary of 4001. a year. 

Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, Southampton Buildings, Chancery- 
lane.—The fifty-fourth session of this Institution 
will commence on Monday next. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has consented to preside at 
the fifty-third anniversary and distribution of 
prizes, which will be held at the beginning of 





incorrect. 





November. 
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Church Extension in Leeds.—At a meeting 
of Churchmen, held in Leeds a few months ago, 
it was determined to raise a fund of 100,000/. 
towards church extension in the borough. Of 
this amount nearly 60,0001. have already been 
contributed, and the sites of several new churches 
to be built in various parts of the town have been 


procured. 


Temple Bar.—The City Corporation has, by 
69 votes to 45, resolved to remove Temple Bar, 


with the exception of the northern and southern 
walls, postponing for future consideration how 
the boundary of the City’s jurisdiction at that 
spot shall be marked. 

White Lead direct from the Ore.—Mr. 
J. C. Martin has invented a process for the 
manufacture of white lead direct from the ore. 
The Mining Journal says that the new product 
is completely amorphous, of good colour, and 
will doubtless find a ready market. 

London University College.— We are asked 
to state that though the session begins on the 
3rd prox., as named in our recent paragraph on 
the subject, the architectural lectures are not to 
commence ti/l Thuraday, the 17th prox. 

Society of Engineers.—At the first ordinary 
meeting of the Society for the session, to be held 
on Monday, the 2nd of October next, a paper on 
“Stone Sawing Machinery,” by Mr. Henry 
Conradi, will be read. 

American Siates.—In reply to our corre- 
spondent, “ R. W.,” we believe Mesers. G. Gay 
& Co., of Lombard.street, are the chief importers 
of American slates in this country. Samples 
can always be seen at their office. 

Chatham College of Military Engineer- 
ing.—Mr. T. Roger Smith will, during the 
ensuing winter, give a short course of lectures 
on architecture to the students of the College 
of Military Engineering at Chatham. 


TENDERS 
For completion of house at Wallington, Sarrey :— 
Brosdbridge ............. £650 0 0 
Ridge & Kings'and . 648 0 0 
OWE sevsecnens edeanied 47 0 «0 


For grammar school at Mansfield, Notts. Messrs. 
John Giles & Gough, architects. Quantities by Mr. C. H. 





















Govell :— 
Hodgson & Facon ...........+....«. £10,547 15 6 
SLOPROMOOR ........ccr.s.<ccccsesecsenne 10,187 O O 
Slight & Hind.......... poesteasteonl . 10,007 0 0 
Kirk & Parry ..... .-. «©9886 0 0 
ae 9,270 0 0 
Bell & Son ........ 9,168 0 0 
Marriott & Co. ..... a 8,300 0 0 
J. & W. Pattinson .... . 8,255 0 0 
For erection of vicarage-house, St. John the Evan- 


gelist’s, Brownswood Park, Hornsey. Mr. EwanChristian, 

— Quantities supplied by Messrs. J. & A. E. 
COND BE MIO scliecen sana dbsbetioavioie 
ne Bee TS VES 
Dove Brothers ......... 
Manley & Rogers .. 
Adamson & Son..... ous 
Williams & Son.............00.000000 er 
Tyerman (accepted) ............... 1 





cocooooooo 
ecoococooco 





For main drainage (districts A and E), Southampton, 
Mr. James Lemon, engineer. Quantities by Mr. J. G 


Poole :— 
Bull & Sons ........... pesivebosnbeoiite £2,564 0 0 
BOOK o01s.ccescscenncetericcicorvesenvce Ath @ 0 
NEMO onconaconennasconbitanvansinaianes 2,500 0 0 
PSEIOED — csicardatercsdacheukidivantiesks - 2,42 0 0 
Stevens (accepted) .................. 2,256 0 0 





For the erection of two houses, for Mr. Gruning, at 
Beulah-bill Norwood. Mr. W.E. Browne, architece,— 


UE sntowiieiiheanihaidaiiuacnneais sane £2,573 10 
px PED OR i cine cbinks voce a 2/537 0 ° 

NOE cs nanevedicdoocbasssaicaiile eee 2,495 0 0 
IEE sca rccoreranietenneahinamiedia te! 2,211 0 0 





For building St. Martin’s Vicarage, Brighton, for the 
ae T. Salmon, M.A. Mr. Somers Clarke, jun., 
c — 








DURGOR, | os. iicictestsvnrcavctecsnnesdes AD -@ 
ne -. 3,925 0 0 
Cheesman & Co. .......... sasibintenn 3,690 0 0 
Lynn & Sons ........... 3,635 0 0 
Patching & Webber........ 3,545 0 0 


For a detached house at Sutton, Su: 
Mr. H. R. Cotton, architect:— ’ urrey, for Mr. Nye. 





Keal... £1,260 0 0 
IE sdkhes 1,259 0 0 
ee eee ee Be RE 1,143 0 0 
Potter (accepted) ............066... 1,045 0 0 


Westbourne-grove, for Mr. Anstis, 
architect :— 


For alterations at the Duke of Norfolk public-house, 
Mr. J. C. Dear, 








For repairs and decorations at 


the Yorkshire Stingo 
ublic house, fi : 
—* wy or Mr. James Bennett, Mr, W. Nunn, 
a, as os 
leak sovammesaeinia ° 
ope 0 
Grimwood & Sons 0 
SOMNIED ceusscnaxsenien. 0 





avenue, for 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. W. Barnett :— 


dlesex, for Mr. Henry Cox. Mr. W. J. Worthington, 
architect :— 


Cowland ........sccesssesccsesserteeseres £3,270 0 O 
Lamble weeceesessoeee wee 2,153 0 0 


Dingell & Bod....cccccoccesssscevcesecss, 1,000 


For new schools, for the London School Board, on 
Queen’s Park estate, Harrow-road. Mr. E.R. Robson, 

















architect. Quantities by Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & 

Neighbour :— 
Grover £9,712 0 0 
Pritchard ..... meseasessnebenenenenes «» 9,367 0 0 
Killby Brothers ..........c..-00000 9,291 0 0 
Williams & SOM.........cc0ccereeees oe 9, 00 
GROGGRh © oc. cascsaseevenichevnnsesenens: ee: ae 
OMMEGID < cen, senanescaphcsavancsapnbaitent 9,620 0 0 
Wall Brothers ...... eid Sete se » 8,977 0 0 
Boyce we 8,919 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker .....000:.-.000 8,879 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey....... eesnspane seenaiie 8,850 0 0 





For alterations, additions, and repairs, to Batt’s Hotel, 
Dover-street, Piccadilly, for Mr, B. Rawlings. Mr. 
Charles Sewell, architect, Quantities = — 






Howard .......... 00 
Stimpson............++ se. 2,235 0 0 
Newman & Mann... sme: are. Se 
es 2,157 0 0 
RS “ 2,069 0 0 
tener kee 





For the erection of a ville residence at Chislehurst, 
Kent, for Mr. Owen Edwards. Mr. Joseph 8. Moye, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Manley & Rogers....... Klas UE, 
KO908 B TOA : 0... ccoscosercennssosce . & 00 
Newman & Mann ..................00 4,589 0 0 
Grover....... Rietetoee « sunsasanedalie sd 4,283 0 0 





For the erection of a Baptist Chapel at Lower N-rwood, 
for the Building Committee. Messrs. Edmond Power & 
Wheeler, architects, Quantities supplied by Mr. Walter 


Barnett :— 
Cook & Green ........ caunshanibeiinne £9,031 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker..............0008 8,534 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill .......... sho 8,511 0 0 
Ward & Son ........... iaddkacboot see 8,100 0 O 
Bayes Brothers & Allen............ 7,863 0 0 
Tarrant & BOG. ..ccoccscscssvscsesarss Poke OS 
Dawe Brak ee csccsiisice-connesinen «- 7,386 0 0 
IRIE IUD cca cutcinctinatadavemhnawen 7,005 0 0 
Newman & Mann (accepted) ... 6,911 0 0 
Bracher & Son8.........000c00000....-. 6,356 0 0 


For taking down and rebuilding No. 2, Royal Exchange- 
r. Reuben Hibberd. Mr. Joha Whichcord, 


Scrivener & White ,......s0c0000+. . £7,541 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ..........00...s00. 7,468 0 O 
Phelps & Bisiker ..............0.+5 - 6,995 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey .......ccco...+0s.0 6,934 0 0 
Ashby Brothers.............000+ anew Gee 22 
Ashby & Horner ......000...s0000s--- 6,715 0 0 
PROD GT ccscsincssatusess sronasenentiesennss Ee we 
Newman & Mann....................5 6,441 0 0 





For the erection and completion of eight houses and 


shops fronting High-street aod Kentish-town-road, Cam- 





den-town, exclusive of excavating site. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. F. Thomson, Mr. H. H. Bridgman, 
architect :-— 
Wall Brothers .,....cc0secsersseoeees £7,534 0 0 
Manley & Rogers .............0000+- - 47,313 0 0 
ORG ENGE voonecscmevectsgunescsertnsngses Fe ee 
Scrivener & White .................. 7,178 0 0 
Niblett & Son ...rcocccccccersorsseese 7,172 O O 
Kelly Brothers ..........0ccsvce0.... 7,087 0 0 
RRRGUG ..0.rensetesqecsnsntesiansscipeabine Oe 00 
Willson Brothers ........0..:0cc000008 8,964 0 0 
Haunt (accepted) .........+0..0.-. 6,500 0 0 


For the erection and completion of two houses and 
shops, Kentish-town-road, at the corner of Union-terrace, 
Camden-town. Quantities by Mr. W. Barnett. Mr. H. H. 
Bridgman, architect :— 

Hunt (accepted), schedule. 


For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villas, Toot- 


ep Mr. alfred Wright, architect, Quantities sup- 
pued :— 
Loat & Co.......... posgbtebecddesibae ges £23,150 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole....... ionnconiieg 2,787 0 0 
ia ee <P RORS passupanica 2,590 0 0 
Phelps & Rice* ............. ebisidetnes 459 0 0 
* Accepted for increased size of houses, 2,605. 14s. 





For building two sho s in the Milkwood-road, Camber- 
well, for Mr. Havill, essrs. Habershon & Pite, archi- 
tects :— 








Judd & Hawkings..............000+-.. £1,903 0 0 
Holloway....... ooee 1,995 0 0 
Taylor... 1,899 0 0 
ee sevseeeeee 1,300 0 O 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M (a ble extent of wood-pavement has been laid 
down in Piccadilly. It is so tight that travelling over it is like tra. 
velling on a drum. We do not give this, however, as one of its 
merits, as the “hum” is at times not agreeable. We cannot give 
addresses). —W. P.—H. C.—T. W.—W. G.—A. G.—E. G. C.—E. J. T. 
J. P.—Mr. H.—G. R.—R. S—W.C. 8—E. C. D.—W. A—E. E— 
J. P.—R. W.—T. H.. 3. 8. H.—Junior Clerk. —T. R.8.—L B. B.— 
5. R. L.—J. W. 8.—H. K.—H. & 0.—B. & Son.—A Blater.—H. RB, 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Saat 4A, 





addresses. 

All statements of facts, lista of tenders, &c. must be accom 

7 Se ae ae address of the cuiieh, oat miami’ te 
P 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. es srecipacating 








The Publisher cannot be responsible for Tusti- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to 7 Pico 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the owrrent 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 





on THURSDAY. 


For the erecticn of a detached house at Enfield, Mid- 


RANDELL, caunpeen & : 
0, 4 *. 
and Stone o_o 


Quarrymen 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdta; 
nae et a any part of the Kingdom, on 


Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr,} 


Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
asual sand, is much stronger than ordi mortar 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost, 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement fo; 
Concrete at less than half its price.—1, Great 
College-street, 8.W. [Apvr.] 








ee 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White haltes. 

M BSBTODART & OQ 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.0. [Apvr.] 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow. 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms 
terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvr.] é 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro. 
ducing Slates in all sizesyand in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
Clynderwen, R.8.0. Carmarthenshire. [Apvz.] 


Electric Bells.—R. P. Eidsforth’s method of 
fitting up houses, &c. cannot fail to give satis. 
faction, combining Durability and Certainty of 
Action, with Low Prices. All work done under per. 
sonal superintendence. Highest references.—R. P. 
Kideforth, 32, Lorne-ter. Green-lanes, N.—ADvrt. } 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 


Ps o CHARLES OCOLLINCESS PATENT 'D 

“1 (COLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
{ LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 

and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
tegen * LONDON, 8.E. 


Discoun 
Tustrated Sheet on application. 


(NITY of LONDON—Important and 


valuable Sites for Wharfs, Warehouses, Mills, or Manufacturing 
Premises —BROOK'S WHARF, Upper Thames-street.—TU BE LEI 
Leases, with immediate on. — 
and highly important FREEHOLD 
SITE, ee area of about 22,500 square feet, with ao 
tage to the River of about 123 feet, by an average 
depth of about 250 feet, TO BE LET by TENDER, in one or 
five Lease, for 80 years, direct from the freeholder, for 
for which it offers rare opportunities, being well 
large wharfs, warehouses, and other pre- 
mises requiring an extensive frontage to the river, and good road 
approaches. The owner can sell the fee ; su that if the persons whose 
T ted wish to b 


‘enders are Pp P they can do so by ent. 
eae of Tender, with plan and 
. SYK 
































Aiti, 


arraugem 

meg te btained of JOHN 
YKES, Esq. Solicitor, 81, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. ; of Mesars. 

8ST. QUINTIN & SON, Surveyors, 27, Royal E.CJ; 

of Messrs. DRIVER, Surveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 

Ne. 4, Whitehall, London. 











Just published, Third Edition, Revised aud Corrected, Crown 8vo. 
price 3s. cloth (postage 2d.), “A 
HE TIMBER MERCHANT'S and 
BUILDER'S COMPANION : containing Tables of the Reduced 


Weight and Measurement of Deals and Batteus, of al! sizes ; also the 
Relative Price that each size bears per Lineal Foot to any given Price 


per ae, Standard Hundred, &. &. 
By WILLIAM DOWSING, Timber Merchant, Hull. 
CROSBY LUCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, 


Price 5s. ; postage, 4. 

ANITARY WOKK in the SMALLER 

TOWNS and in VILLAGE3. Comprising:—l. Some of the 
wore Common Forms of Nuisance and their Kemedies ; 3. Drainage ; 
3. Water Supply. By CHARLES SLAGG, Assoc. Inst, C.& 
“We cordially recommend it to those engaged in melons wee 
whether in the ty of surveyors, inspectors, or medical 
— Public Health "Seat that kind of book which sanitary authorities 
will find of every-day service.”—Building News. 
CROSBY LOCKWOUD & UO. Stationers’ Hall-court, EC. 





MR. HUMBER'S bee wae ogg? _— a Ley dag 
Just published, imperial 4to. lustra: y 4 
Two Single Platea, C. Frontispiece, and upwards of 250 Wood- 
400 pages of text, elegantly and 
balf-bound in m price 61. 6s. 
A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON THE 


ATER SUPPLY of CITIES and 
Ww. 


WILLIAM HUMBER, Bon ei C.E. and Mem. Inst. ME. 
by 7 “yy Ad 
Author of * Cast and Wrought [ron Bridge Construction,” * Kecord 


of Modern vray &e. : 
London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, 
Ludgate-hill, EC. 








Just publiahed, 12mo, cloth, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


(postage 3d.), . 
LUMBING : a Lext-book to the Practice 
of the Art or Craft of the Plumber, With Supplementery 
wt toouionseee 
y W. P. BUG , Sanit q ° 
é Will be welcomed as the work of a practical master of his trade." 
—Public Health. “ Mr. Buchan certainly handies his eubjest ts 7 
practical way ; his expositions aredrtailed, but clear aud inteligi _ 
—Scoteman, lith A 1876. “Mr. Buchan's work will not o A 
ne eerviee Serene res, but to the body of the nation as 
w ae he on t 


sulted, not only 
or interested in — 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers 





